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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


> Tut Whig Ministers have once more recorded their apostacy from 
‘the principles which they were accustomed to maintain with such 
“Jan outward show of patriotic ardour on the Opposition benches. 
On Thursday, they spoke and voted against Mr. TENNyson’s mo- 
“tion for shortening the duration of Parliaments, with the most 
“thorough contempt of every thing like consistency. Poor Lord 
» Attuorp, indeed, admitted that Ae had voted, he could not tell 
how often, in favour of motions similar to that which he then op- 
posed ; and the only reason he could adduce for his change of con- 
duct was the fact, that now the People were really intrusted with 
the power of electing their Representatives, whereas before the Re- 
form Bill passed popular election was but a mockery. Surely the 
Reformers of England are under infinite obligations to his Lord- 
"ship! He was in favour of frequent elections when they could 
render no service to the mass of the community, and could merely 
serve the turn of his own aristocratical party; but now that the 
yoiee of the People has really something to do with the choice of 
Members of Parliament, he is determined not to repeal the Sep- 
Stennial Act. 
>. Mr. Srantey's speech contained a good deal of personality and 
little argument. He, it seems, has never been in favour of Trien- 
@uial Parliaments ; he has only been intimately connected during 
the whole of his political life with men who constantly advocated 
areturn to them. But this is of little moment : the part of Mr. Sran- 
LEY’s speech to which we wish to direct attention, is that wherein he 
ridiculed the Members who declared their several predilections for 
Parliaments Quinquennial, Quadrennial, &c. Now, how does it 
Aappen that all these newfangled notions have lately been thrown 
out? During the whole of the Reform struggle, there was no 
““Mifference of opinion: from the hour when Lord Jonn Russe.u's 
*speech was uttered, the whole country expected Triennial Parlia- 
nents: it was deemed prudent not to press the question at that 
ime, but every one expected that one of the very first measures 
of the Reformed Parliament would have been the repeal of the 
|sSeptennial Act. This the Whigs well knew : Lord Joun Russet 
vhad intimated, in his opening speech, that the settlement of the 
question was only deferred for a time, and the day was fast ap- 
proaching when it was sure to be discussed and settled in the new 
ouse of Commons. Then it was that the Whigs—Mr. Jerrrey 
a Edinbugh, and Mr. Macautay in Leeds—threw down the 
“pple of discord, in the shape of a proposition for Quinquennial 
; Parliaments. The Whigs artfully suggested, and afterwards en- 
ouraged that difference of opinion ‘on’ this subject, which Mr. 
Stantey ridiculed and exposed on Thursday night, with so much 
elf-complacency. gabe 
The folly of the Reform Members—of Sir DANIEL SANDFORD, 





Sir Epwarp Coprineron, and Mr. James—in “thus “giving” a” 


handle to their antagonists, is too palpable to need remark, «. Sir 


DANIEL SANDFoRD has mistaken his forte—he is not cut out for” 
His speech on Thursday was™~a’ sad_ 


a debater, or a statesman. 
Hailure ; a fact of which Mr. STANLEY's reply must, we ‘should 
hink, have made him sensible. “> 
Lord Joun Russenu performed his part in the miserable drama. 
€ reiterated the“old fallacy that Triennial Parliaments must 
mecessartly be Biennial, because, forsooth, it had been usual todis- 
Bolve_ Septennial Parliaments after the expiration of six ‘years. 
hy, Lord Joun Russe, why should not a three-years Parlia- 
hent last three years, neither a day more nor a day less ? Suppose 
he present House of Commons should be dissolved on the Ist'of 


uly 1835, what is there to prevent the assembling of a new Par-" 


Hiament on the Ist of January 1836, or sooner ? 
E {An argument against the motion was urged by Lord Eprineron, 
we the Globe quotes as one of the “ true objections "— 
he en in the course of the discussion on the Reform Bill he was taunted by 
°pponents of the measure, that if it were carried, it would only prove a 





stepping -stone to a further measure of reform, he stated, that although he enter- 
tained opinions in favour of a large measure of reform, yet if he could see the 
measure carried in the shape in which it was brought before the House, he was 
ready to give up his opinions in favour of ulterior measures, and take that as 
a final and conclusive measure.” 

If Lord Esrineron’s constituents are satisfied, as he said they 
were, with his determination. to oppose “ ulterior measures of Re- 
form,” there is an end of the matter as far as he and they are 
concerned. But as regards the fact of the Reform Bill being re- 
ceived as a final measure by the Nation, that is altogether a dif- 
ferent.affair. The Globe says— 

‘A reform has been effected which was held out by those who introduced it, 
and accepted by those who supported it, as a settlement of the question of Par- 
liamentary Reform. The Reform Act was never talked of by its authors or its 
friends as a stepping-stone to further demands, but as a security that further de- 
mands would not be insisted upon.” 

This is simply a falsehood. The hundreds who heard, and the 
millions who read the speech of Lord Jonn RvussExt on intro- 
ducing the Reform Bill, as the organ of Ministers, can testify 
that he expressly mentioned the duration of Parliaments and the 
mode of voting as questions the settlement of which was matter 
for future discussion. Why, even Lord AttHorp declared, that 
“he did not object to the discussion of the measure,” and that 
“he saw nothing in the present time to prevent its considera- 
tion.” Mr. Srantey also argued the question, or pretended to 
argue it, on its own merits, and did not affect to consider it as a 
settled point, which the House by a previous contract was pre- 
vented from dealing with. Moreover, 185 Members—coustitnt- 
ing, we have little doubt, the majority of the Reformers present 
(though we cannot positively assert the fact, as no list of the 
majority has been published)—agreed on this point, though 
they differed on others, that the Septennial Act ought to be 
repealed. Under these circumstances, it is a piece of no common 
assurance in the Globe to assert, that the Reform Act was “ ac- 
cepted by those who supported it” as a settlement of the question 
of Parliamentary Reform. 

One of the consequences of this decision of the House of Com- 
mons will be the exaction of strict pledges from the candidates for 
all extended constituencies, at the next election, to resign when- 
ever called upon by a majority of their constituents. The electors 
will insist upon the Members they return being their actual Re- 
presentatives. All the trash which is talked in the House about 
“‘ delegates” and “ legislatorial attornies” will make no impres- 
sion upon those who are determined to have a real, not nominal 
representation. The vote of Thursday night will prove another 
stimulus to the democratic spirit of the age. 

The numbers upon this division were 235 to 185; majority, 50. 
Last year on the same question, the numbers were 213 to 164; 
majority, 49. So that the comparative strength of the opposing 
parties remains nearly the same. 

There is a fair prospect of the Poor-laws Amendment Bill being 
carried through the House of Commons with its main provisions 
uninjured. Those who object to the bill as a whole, are evidently 
weak in number, though loud and virulent in their denunciation 
of it; and if the division on the first clause, which relates to the 
appointment of the Central Board, and was debated in Committee 
on Wednesday night, be taken as indicating the strength of that 
party which affects to approve of the principle of the measure while 
they strive to prevent that principle from being carried into full 
operation, there is little to apprehend from their efforts at muti- 
lation in its future progress. The clause, indeed, was agreed to 
nominally without a division, but really by a majority of 312 to 
17; for a motion to postpone the consideration of it was negatived 
by that majority, and it passed immediately afterwards without 
amendment. Lord ALtHorp stated in the course of the discus- 
sion, that he intended to propose some alterations in the details of 
the measure. .. The members of the Central Board are to be liable 
to criminal prosecution, though not to civil action, for alleged im- 
proper exercise of their authority: according to the first draught 
of the bill, they could not be called to account for misconduct, in 
any way.’;Theyare_not to have the power, as at first proposed, 
of committing . for contempt; but application must be made to two 
Justices uf the-Peace for the punishment of contumacious persons. 
The rules which they may form for administering the Poor-laws 
are to be laid on the table of the House of Commons whe. sitting, 
as soon as they, come into operation. Lastly, the Commissisners 
are to’ be empowered to suspend the operation of the proposed 
enactment that the allowance. system should entirely cease on a 
certain day in the summer of 1835, in places where great incon- 
venience would arise from putting it in practice. 

It will be seen that, in the last, instance, the powers 
Commissioners are enlarged. As regards the first thre 
tions, they are certainly improvements, but of no gr 
Thé measure remains substantially the same as whe 
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‘the idea of introducing the French system of Centralization into 
England, appear to be scarcely felt in the Hottse of Commons. 
This is satisfactory; for never was any cry more ignorant and 
elusive than that which has been got: up against the bill on ac- 
count of the appointment of a Central Board of Control. It is 
well observed, in a pamphlet* just published, that “there are 
aases in which many special or local authorities are as bad as one 
general authority is good. All depends upon the nature of the 
objects in view.” Inthe following passage, the objects to be gained 
by the proposed measure, for amending the Poor-laws, and the 
mecessity and advantage of some central authority for carrying it 
into effect, are briefly indicated; but the whole pamphlet bears 
the mark of an original mind, and would well repay a perusal. 

*<Ts this a case that requires central authority as to the field of operation? 
The object in this case is not, as some will have it, merely to adniinister relief 
to the poor, but to undo a world of mischief that has been done to the nation by 
a bad method of administering relief to the poor: the object of the Commission 
is to cure and prevent pauperism; to set us free from the greatest evil that af- 
fiicts this country, and the greatest danger that threatens her—beggarly, slavish, 
lazy, crime-begetting pauperism. This is a national object; one in which all 
are concerned ; not the poor only, and each parish for itself, but all classes, and 
sall the parishes. This, then, is an object which requires that the authority to 
be exerted, should be immediately responsible to the supreme Government, and 
always watched by the whole public; that is, a general or central authority. 
Another reason for seeking this object by means of a general authority, is that 
the cbject has been missed by a number of special authorities independent of 
each other. Separate parish-management has pauperized the bulk of the peo- 
ple; and all the exertions of separate parish-management to remove the evil of 
Ppauperism, since it became intolerable, have proved abortive.” 

We do not fully concur with the author of the pamphlet in his re- 
commendation to give the Commissioners “ ample salaries,” if by 
ample is meant very large. If the office is to be filled by men of 
activity and talent and zeal in the cause, 1500/. a year will be an 
ample salary; and if much more is given, the work will be badly 
done. Hiyghly-paid officials are generally lazy and inefficient 
public servants. We agree with the author in deprecating that 
diminution of the Commissioners’ responsiblity which is effected by 
rendering them subject to the Secretary of State, who has in fact 
a veto upon their regulations. We would make the Commis- 
sioners responsible for every thing, and have no Viceroy over 
them in the person of an indolent Secretary of the Home Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Brovenan's bill for the registration of births and deaths, 
and the one which he is about to introduce for the registration of 
‘marriages, appear to be in the main sensible and well-digested mea- 
sures. The tax-collectors are to register every birth and death, 
and to transmit a duplicate of the record to the tax-surveyors, who 
are to make periodical returns of the same to a general registry- 
office in London. Licensed clergymen of all persuasions are to 
have the power of solemnizing marriages, upon production by 
the parties of a licence, which Justices of the Peace are to give. 
The officiating clergyman in all cases is to be the registrar of the 
mMatriage, 

It would have been a still further improvement, as the Globe 
suggests, to have rendered marriage simply a civil contract. The 
Main objection to this, we presume, is that the clergy would lose 
their fees, which in many parishes amount to a very considerable 
sum. Mr. Brovenam, indeed, said that he would not shock the 
religious feelings of a large portion of the community by making 
marriage a mere civil contract; but there is no reason why the 
religious should be thus shocked, for all who chose might have 
the ceremony performed in church or chapel, by aclergyman. It 
is also worthy of remark, that the tax-collectors are to be the re- 
gistrars of births and deaths; and this arrangement is advanta- 
geous for its economy: but are the Assessed Taxes to last for 
ever? Many hope to see them repealed in a few years. 

The evidence in favour of the Warwick Borough Bill still ovcu- 
pies part of the attention of the Peers. On Tuesday, Lord Rosg- 
BERRY complained that so much time was taken up with private 
business. Lord BrouecHam reproved his brother Peer, and as- 
serted that the Warwick Bill was nota private one, as Lord Ross- 
BERRY had stated by inuendo. Notwithstanding the Chancellor's 
sharp remark, Lord RosEsEerry’s mistake was a very natural one. 
Everybody knows that the Conservative Peers who attend the trial 
so regularly are the friends and partisans of Lord Warwick. 
When the public business (so called) comes on, most of them 
leave the House. And then the Ministers begin to arrive; Earl 
Duruan’s station is no longer solitary, and the Opposition 
benches are thinned. All the proceedings on the Warwick 
bill justify Lord Rosrserry in calling it private business. 

There is no end to bills for “ promoting the better observance 
of the Sabbath,” as they are termed by courtesy. On Tuesday, 
Mr. Povutrer introduced one into the House of Commons; and 
on Thursday, Lord Wynrorp persevered in forcing his miserable 
abortion of a measure for the same purpose to a second reading 
in'the House of Peers. It was most unmercifully handled by 
Lord BroveHam ; who pronounced it to be so excessively bad, so 
full of absurdities and blunders as to be past all cure in Com- 
mittee. Every one, even the Bishop of Lonpon, the Earl of 
Wicktow, and others of his Tory friends, entreated Lord Wyn- 
FORD to withdraw it; but he begged so hard that it might be read 
a second time, and promised such extensive alterations, that their 
Lordships agreed to humour the old gentleman, by a-majority of 
16 to 13,—a very full House for the Peers. 

East night, the House of Lords adjourned, for the Whitsuntide 


‘holydays, to Thursday, and the House of Commons to Wednesday 


next. 





Marshal Soutr has obtained a supplementary vote of credit from 
the French Chambers, for about a million and half sterling, to 
defray the charges of the increase in the army, which the disturbed 
state of the country renders necessary. This vote was not carried 
without considerable opposition, the numbers being 196 to 142, 
It is said that the French Government have intimated to the 
Ministers of the Holy Alliance, that no acts of aggression on 
Switzerland will be permitted. Prince Mretrrernicn, it seems, 
has been holding threatening language to the Swiss Diet; and the 
proceedings in Neufchatel have brought the Federal Govern- 
ment into collision with Prussia. Notwithstanding the assurances 
of protection from France, the expulsion of the Poles and other 
refugees has been resolved upon. 


The Spanish finances remain in a very unsettled state. None 
of the offers for the new loan have been accepted,.and the Cortes 
Bondholders are again disappointed in the hopes of even a partial 
recognition of their claims. The ratification of the treaty between 
England, France, Spain, and Portugal, has given great satisfac- 
tion in Madrid. The Queen Regent's birth-day has been splen- 
didly celebrated. There are only ninety Spanish grandees al- 
together, and of these fifty went to Aranjuez, where the Queen 
was residing, to pay their court. 

QveEsApA has experienced a most disgraceful defeat in the 
North ; owing, it is said, principally to his extreme rashness, 


The Pedroites have been uniformly successful in the North of 
Portugal. Coimbra and Figueiras are said to have fallen into 
their hands. Butin the South, Sa pA BANpgEIRA has experienced 
a series of defeats. As usual, we have accounts of the desperate 
condition of MiGuEt, the desertion of his troops, &c.; but are by 
no means certain that they are more to be depended upon than 
heretofore. 


The French papers mention the escape of some prisoners con- 
fined in one of the Frankfort gaols, for being concerned in 
the disturbances in that city last month. There appears to 
have been a plot to raise a riot; and order was not restored till a 
number had been killed and seventeen wounded. The Austrians 
entered Frankfort on the 5th instant, and suppressed an emeule 
which arose at the funerat of a young man who was killed on the 
day when the prisoners escaped. In these proceedings, the con- 
duct of the soldiery and police in firing upon the citizens has 
caused much irritation ; and eight hundred of the principal inha- 
bitants have memorialized the Senate on the subject. 





The last arrival from New York brings a protest by President 
JACKSON against the resolutions passed by the Senate, in which 
his conduct in regard to the Bank was declared to be a violation 
of the Constitution. This document covers nine columns of a 
paper as large as the Times; and is devoted principally to proving 
that the Senate has exceeded its powers, and invaded the province 
of the Executive. The excitement on the Bank question seems to 
augment from day to day ; and “ scoundrel,” “ tyrant,” “ traitor, 
are the terms familiarly applied to the hero of New Orleans. At 
a meeting in Boston attended by ten thousand persons, very 
strong resolutions against the President's conduct were passed. 
Still the old soldier adheres to his first determination; and as 
long as the House of Representatives supports him, it will be a 
difficult matter to drive him from it. 








Webates anv Proceedings tx Parltanrent. 
1. RereaL or THE SEPTENNIAL Act. 


The House of Commons was occupied the greater part of Thursday 
night in the discussion of Mr. Tennyson’s motion for leave to bring 
in a bill to shorten the duration of Parliaments. Mr. TExnyson re- 
ferred to his speech on the same subject last year, as a reason for speak- 
ing briefly on the present occasion. He reminded the House of Mr. 
Charles Grey's declaration, in 1793, of the inexpediency of shortening 
the duration of Parliaments until after the House of Commons should 
have been reformed; which he thought furnished an answer to those 
members vf Earl Grey’s Government who now contended against his 
motion on the ground that the Reform Act had rendered it unneces- 
sary. He announced his intention, if the bill were brought in, to 
move that, in future, Parliaments should not sit lenger than three years | 


Sir Epwarp Coprincron, who seconded the motion, said that he 















was in favour of quinquennial Parliaments. 

Sir Danret Sanprorp, who spoke at length on the same side, pro- | 
fessed himself an admirer of a quadrennial term. 

Mr. James preferred six years to seven, five to six, four to five, and | 
three to four. He would not go so far as to say that he preferred two | 
to three; but if the bill went into Committee, he would there propose i 
that one-third of the Members of that House should go out annually; 
the decision as to the one-third who should go out te be by ballot. 

Mr. Suert, Mr. O’Connect, Mr. Rocne, Mr. E. Butwer, “4 : 
W. Cuayror, and Colonel Evans, were in favour of Mr. Tees 4 
motion ; and generally approved of the term of three years—certall!] | 
no longer period. 


a 





* The Principles. of Delegated, Central, and. Special Authority, applied to the Poor- 
Laws Ampameat Bil, Ridgway. : Saati 


the motion, and approved of the existing practiee, * 


2 
a 
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; 


Colonel Davies, Lord Datmeny, Lord Attuorr, Mr. O’ REILLY, 3 
Mr. Stantey, Lord Esrivcton, and Lord Jouw RussEib, oppose” | 
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Mr. E. J. Srantey moved an amendment, that a bill be brought in 
to shorten the duration of Parliaments to five years; which was nega- 
tived without a division. 

The House then divided on Mr. Tennyson’s motion: for it, 185; 
against it, 235 ; Ministerial majority, 50. 

The debate upon the whole was not a very interesting or instructive 
one; but several of the speeches contain passages which ought to be'no- 
ticed, and are worth extracting. 

Lord DaLMENy deprecated frequent elections, on the ground that 
they would enable the people to exercise an undue and dangerous influ- 
ence over their Representatives. 

The evils of frequent elections were in themselves very great, and the effect 
they would produce upon the Members of the House would be most injurious. 
The opinions of those who sat in that House should not be the result of dicta~ 
tion, nor should Members come into a deliberative assembly as»mere delegates. 
Such men were not Representatives of their constituents. They stood to them 
in the relation of the slave to his master, and not in that of the free‘agent to his 
employer. The constituency had no right to stand in the attitude of menace 
towards their Representatives, and scare away their conscientious scruples. The 
duty of the Representative did not need that close proximity to his constituents 
which was required for it by the proposition of Triennial Parliaments. He felt 
convinced there was too much honoar and integrity in that Reformed House of 
of Commons to require such a check upon its conduct. "The majority of that 
House may differ from the People, and differ wisely from them; and the People, 
when their passions had subsided, would acknowledge the wisdom. On one 
great occasion, the granting of Catholic Emancipation, this had been ‘the case. 

Sir DanrteEL SANDFORD said, that the allusion to the Catholic Eman- 
cipation Act was an unfortunate one for Lord Dalmeny’s argument. 

When Sir Robert Peel came forward in the House of Commons, with a 
heroism and a magnanimity which could never be sufliciently praised, to pros 
pose that great measure, and thereby gratify the wishes of a whole nation, what 
was his principal argument? Sir Robert observed that he could no longer resist 
the wishes of the People, as spoken by their Representatives; and after going 
through a list of the votes of the Members of Parliament, he said that he found 
a majority of the County Members, and of those who represented large and com- 
manding constituencies, to be in favour of Catholic emancipation. He there- 
fore thought that the noble lord was most unhappy in his reference to the cir- 
cumstances attending the passing of that measure; for instead of showing that 
Members of Parliament were likely to do wrong if they acted in conformity with 
the wishes of their constituencies, they proved directly the reverse. 

Lord Atruorr admitted his former support of motions to repeal the 
Septennial Act. 

It was true that he had several times voted—he did not know that he had 
spoken, but he had several times voted—for shortening the duration of Parlia- 
ments. These were during the Unreformed Parliament; and he would state 
the grounds on which he had so voted. At that period, he had not the least 
hope of seeing a measure of reform carried as had since been. He saw that a 
large proportion of the Members of that House were sent there as the nominees 
of individuals; and he therefore thought that the power of the People should 
be brought to bear more frequently on those Members of the House who were 
not so nominated—for he was of opinion that Triennial Parliaments would 
greatly increase the dependence of the House on the People. He did not say it 
would be desirable that the Members of that House should not be dependent on 
the People, but he did not think it would be desirable to have them dependent 
on every temporary or passing opinion of the People. He weuld have them sit 
for that length of time, that if on one’ occasion they might be in opposition to 
the opinion of their constituents, they might in the long run gain their con- 
fidence. 

He objected to any increase of popular influence in Parliament; and 
thought that frequent elections would greatly interrupt public business. 

He would not disguise from the House that’ the effect of Septennial Parlia- 
ments was to increase the influence of the Crown, and to give an advantage to 
Ministers in the power of dissolving Parliament at pleasure ; but then the ques- 
tion was, whether the popular voice had not stifficient influence in the Legisla- 
ture, or whether the Crown had too much? He certainly did not think either 
that the People had too little or the Crown too much. ‘It was said that fre- 
quent elections would cause great interruptions to the public business, and in 
that he concurred. In the present session, no one could complain that business 
had not been done, and there had also been much done in the last; but in 
general, in the first session of a new Parliament, a great deal of the time of the 
House was occupied, not so much with the public business, but with a variety 
of motions of which gentlemen on their first coming‘in hastily gave notice, and 
thus public business was delayed. 

Mr. O’Connett. observed, in reference to Lord Dalmeny’s remarks 
on the increased dependence of Members on their constituents, which 
would ensue from triennial elections— 

The question was, did they come there to do the business of the People, or 
their own? and if they came there to do the business of the People, they ought 
to consult the wishes of the People. They talked a good deal of the wisdom of 
the People; and surely they must be wise who had selected such a set of philo- 
sophic Representatives ; yet, with all this, the opinion of the People was now 
to be treated with contempt. For what object had their constituents selected, 
as was said, from the soundest part of the nation, if their wishes were not to be 
consulted, and if they could not exercise that salutary control over their Repre- 
sentatives which the constitution intended ? 

As a set-off against the influence of the People, he asked if Govern- 
ment had no influence in the House? 

Were there no Peerages to be given, no promotions for Admirals and Gene- 

_ Tals, no Captains to get ships, and Colonels to get regiments, no lawyers to get 
poss no Colonial patronage? They had heard from Mr. Stanley that one 
nundred and five places had been filled up by Englishmen in Canada. Of course, 

these were all selected by chance; but possibly, if the history of many of those 
sphointmenite were known, it would be found that some of the parties owed 
their happy lot to the chance of some of their friends being found in the Govern- 
ment majorities. There was then the patronage of India placed at the direct 
control of the Government. In short, the present Government had more 
patronage than had ever fallen to the share of any Government before. Was 
not this, then, an increase of the influence of the Crows ? and should not the 

People under these circumstances have a more direct control over their Repre- 

sentatives ? 

ie reminded the House, that the Members were only trustees for 

the People; though, by holding trusts too long, they were apt to con- 
sider them their own private property. 

Whoever heard of a man appointing his attorney for seven years without 
Power of revocation? Did Members do this in their private affairs? Did they 
ae their stewards or their agents for a limited time, without control over 
— mo ower to revoke the-appointment? He thought seven years was too 
wkenea ; soamportant atrust. His only objection to Triennial Parliaments 
oan they were) too. long. However, he was disposed to take that term, -as 

ad a-precedent for it in'good times, 









Mr. STANLEY said that Members of Parliament were not a ap 
» 


under ae of attorney—they were not delegates—the days had not 
arrived when they were to be styled legislatorial attornies. He ridiculed 
the difference of opinion which prevailed among the supporters of. the 
motion as to the term for which Parliament should endure. 

Supposing the House to repeal the Septennial Act, with what period of dura- 
tion would the advocates of your present constitutional doctrines be satisfied ? 
He was sure that Mr. Tennyson was too candid to deny that Quinguennial Par- 
liaments would be a mere delusion, and would do no good. Mr. Tennyson, he 
was certain, wished the House to come back to the Triennial Bill, which he 
was pleased to denominate the ancient and genuine constitution of the country. 
But no, said Sir Edward Codrington—“ Triennial Parliaments, in my opinion, 
will be destructive to the constitution. I will, however, support the motion for 
repealing the Septennial Act, because when that is repealed, I may introduce 
my project of a Quinquennial Bill.” But what did Mr. Tennyson say to this ?—** I 
will take your support to repeal the Septennial Act; but if you think to satisfy 
e'ther me or-my constituents. by your proposition of a Quinquennial Bill, you 
labour under a delusion—you might as well give us a Septennial as a Quinquen- 
nial Bill.” Then came the honourable and learned Member for Paisley (Sir 
Daniel Sandford) ; and considering how fresh he was from the hustings, he was 
pemere justified in saying ‘ there was nothing like the first session in which a 
Member of Parliament took his seat.”” He knew that, in the first session of 
Parliament, honourable Members came up with all the glow of patriotism full 
upon them; fresh from the hustings, they fancied themselves the express image 
of the wants and wishes of the People, and they acted accordingly. 

After alluding to the business done during the last session of Parliz. 
ment, Mr. Stanley thus continued, 

To return to the Member for Paisley. He said that he would not have An- 
nual Parliaments, for he thought it only right that we should let the gloss get 
off the newly-elected Representative. But he went further—he was as much 
opposed to Biennial and ‘Triennial Parliaments as he was to Annual Parliaments, 
and he would have Quadrennial Parliaments. This was what he had called his 
‘ ultroncous proposition.” What the honourable and learned Member meant 
by this phraseology, Mr. Stanley was at a loss to understand, for he must 
candidly confess that he never heard it before. Let the House consider the con- 
tradictory propositions which had s’veady been advanced upon this very point. 
Mr. Tennyson said that the duration of Parliament for seven years was too long. 
‘© Oh!” says another Member, ‘I fully concur with you; I will consent to 
shorten the duration of Parliament to five years.” ‘ No,” says another, “ you 
do nothing unless you shorten it to three.” ¢* Three years,” says the Member 
for Paisley, ‘ is too short a period—the gloss is not worn off us—give us four 
years, and then you will hit the proper medium.” Then comes a fourth gentle- 
man, and he tells us that Triennial Parlizments are too long. ‘* Let us theree 
fore have Biennial Parliaments. In the first year we shall have a lively recol- 
lection of what passed at the hustings, and in the second a lively anticipation of 
what will soon take place there.” 

Lord Joun Russet wished to know distinctly whether it was pro- 
posed by Mr. Tennyson to have Triennial elections ? 

If we had Triennial Parliaments, it would necessarily be the practice to dis- 
solve them before the limited period of their duration had expired, as was 
now done under the Septennial system. Sach a practice must = e equally in~ 
convenient and disadvantageous. It could only lead to hasty and imperfect legis~ 
lation. However, if Mr. Tennyson’s proposition was made with a view to 
Triennial Parliaments, let him frankly state his opinion, that after the end ofthe 
present session it was right that the existence of this Parliament should cease and 
determine, and that its longer continuance was inconsistent with the rights and 
interests of the People. 


2. Poor Laws AMENDMENT Britt. 


On Wednesday, the order of the day for the House of Commons 
going into Committee on this bill having been read, Mr. Gopson 
moved, as an instruction to the Committee, that the bill should be di- 
vided into two or more bills—bills to amend the old and to enact new 
laws ; and a bill to provide an executive power, for a limited time only, 
to carry the Poor-laws into effect with uniformity throughout England 
and Wales. His principal argument for this alteration was, that the 
bill, as it stood, united executive and judicial powers in the same per- 
sons; whereas it was an established principle that they should always 
be separate. Colonel Woop, Colonel Evans, and Lord GRANVILLE 
SoMERSET, supported the motion, and expressed strong disapprobation 
of the great extent and variety of the measures embraced in this single 
bill. Lord Atrnorr opposed the motion. He admitted that many 
important objects were comprised in the bill; but all had reference to 
the administration of the Poor-laws. The provisions all depended dis- 
tinctly one upon.another—all depended upon the adoption of the prin- 
ciple of a Central Board. If some of the bills into which it was pro- 
posed to divide the present measure were to pass, and others to be re- 
jected, those which had passed would become perfectly inefficient. 

After some conversation, in the course of which Mr. Lewis, Sir R. 
Peet, Sir M. W. Rivtey, and Lord Joun Russet, spoke very briefly, 
the motion was withdrawn by Mr. Godson. 


Mr. Rosrnson then moved the following resolutions— 

“1, That the Report of the Poor-laws Commissioners affords conclusive evidence of 
the deplorable condition of a large portion of the working population, highly detri- 
mental to the interests of all classes of the community, and especially injurious to the 
honest, well-disposed, and industrious poor, 

“y, That, in order to apply an effectual remedy to long-existing and complicated 
evils, so deeply affecting the well-being of society, it is the bounden duty of a just and 
enlightened Legislature, when proposing to enact new laws with extraordinary powers 
for the suppression of idleness and vice, cautiously and deliberately to look into the 
causes which have operated or contributed to produce a state of widely-spread pauperism, 
demoralization, and crime, alien to the habits and feelings of a nation, otherwise in a 
state of unexampled wealth and improvement, and blessed by Divine Providence with 
the greatest abundance, 

“3. That this House therefore will, by all possible means, endeavour.to improve the 
moral and social condition of the labouring poor, by the promotion of beneficial employ 
ment, the encouragement of industry, and the removal of those burdens which press 
upon the productive classes with peculiar severity, in-order to restore that harmony, 
good-will, and respect for the constituted authorities, which alone can render the nation 
prosperous and happy.” 

He supported them in.a long speech; in the course of which, while 
he admitted the necessity of-a thorough reform of the present system, 
he strongly objected to the hurried manner in which Government pro- 
posed to pass their bill. He.also denounced the extraordinary and un- 
constitutional powers with which it was intended to invest the. Central 
Board; and the severities of the workhouse system. Unless some 
means were taken to ameliorate the condition of the poor, he deemed it 
quite impossible to carry such a bill as the one under consideration into 
effect. At all events, it was quite certain that sufficient time had not 
been allowed to give it the necessary consideration. 





Lord Axruorr objected to postpone the bill, which would be the 
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eonsequence of agreeing to Mr. Robinson's resolutions. ‘The House 
had already decided to proceed with the measure, by a very great majo- 
rity. To what purpose, then, was it sought to reverse that decision, 
by moving resolutions that were complete truisms, and could lead to 
nothing ? 

The House divided ; and rejected the resolutions, by 135 to 11. 

Mr. Bernat took the chair; andthe House went into Committee. 

Lord Attuorr rose to explain certain alterations in the bill which 
it was his intention to propose in the Committee. The first related to 
the immunity of the Central Commissioners from prosecution. He 
now proposed, that while they should be exempt from civil actions, 
they should be liable to criminal prosecution for misconduct. Secondly, 
he would deprive the Commissioners of the power of committing per- 
sons for contempt, and would make that offence punishable by two 
Justices of the Peace. Thirdly, the rules which the Commissioners 
framed should be laid on the table of the House when sitting, as soon 
as they came into force, instead of annually. Lastly, he would alter 
the clause which positively fixed a certain day in the summer of 1835, 
as that on which the out-door relief to the able-bodied should cease, in 
such a way as to give the Commissioners the power, upon the repre- 
sentations of the guardians of the poor in any particular district, to 
suspend its operation. 

The consideration of the preamble was postponed ; and it was moved 
te fill up the first blank in the clause, relating to the appointment of the 
Commissioners, with the word “ three.” 

Colonel Torrens, who expressed his general approval of the mea- 
sure, moved an amendment, which would have the effect of limiting 
the period of the exercise of the Commissioners’ powers to five years. 
A brief debate ensued. The n vas opposed by Lord ALtrHnorp 
and Mr. Curiar Fercusson. ©upported by Mr. C. Butter and Mr. 
Hatcoms, and finally witha: vn by Colonel Torrens. 

The Chairman the : question to be, whether the word 
“three ” should be suocetesi 

Sir H. Wittoucney wished that the Lord Chancellor, the First 
Lord of the Treasury, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, should be 
ex officio members of the Board. Lord Avruonrp said that they would 
be of no use, as ex officio members were never active members of a 
Board. Ministers, as it v as, were in fact responsible for the acts of 
the Commissioners, seeing that it was in their power to dismiss them 
for inefficiency or misconduct. Colonel Evans spoke with much 
warmth against the bill, and especially condemned the amount of 
patronage which it would confer upon Ministers. He moved anamend- 
ment, that instead of the word “ three,” the following words should be 
inserted in the clause, 

* Certain fit and proper persons of the legal profession, with such functions as shall 
be hereinafter mentioned, to assist his Majesty’s Attorney and Solicitor-General in 
carrying the provisions of this act hereinafter mentioned into execution.” 

The amendment was put, and Mr. Wootrycu Wuirmore spoke 
against it, and complained of the hard words which were used in refe- 
rence to this bill, but which in no way affected him. 

The eyes of the country would be upon the Central Board; and if they at- 
tempted to abuse their power, he was sure the good sense of the Government 
would at once put a stop to such abuse, or to any undue control of the liberty 
of the people. But if the Government did not take the necessary steps for that 
per »se, where were the county Members and the Members for great towns? 

fad they not the power to correct the abuse, if any should be found, by bring- 

ing it under the notice of the House? He hoped the House would weigh this 
matter well, and look with favour on a measure which was calculated to remove 
on of the greatest blots on the laws of the country, which, besides a useless 
waste of the money of the country, tended more than any other to demoralize 
the people. . 

Mr. Gonson repeated the objections which he had previously urged 
against empowering the same men to make laws and then to execute 
them. He saw no difference between the power of any arbitrary 
despot and that of the Commissioners. 

Lord Autuorr defended the clause. The Commissioners had cer- 
tainly the power of making rules, which, after a certain time, and after 
the approval of the Secretary of State, and in some cases of the House 
of Commons, became laws ; but the penalty for the infraction of those 
laws would not be levied by or before the Commissioners, but in the 
ordinary way. 

Lord GRANVILLE SOMERSET maintained, that, nevertheless, the power 
left to the Commissioners was tyrannical. He wished to know whether 
the Commissioners were to be paid salaries or not ? 

Lord ALtuore again denied that the powers of the Commissioners 
could be fairly called tyrannical. The Commissioners would have 
salaries, which the House might, if it thought fit, vote annually ina 
Committee of Supply ; but if the House disapproved of their conduct, 
the money might be withheld. 

Mr. Younc denied that any necessity had been made out for granting 
the powers asked for, and Colonel Evans then withdrew his amend- 
ment. After a few observations from Mr. Stanry, who said that the 
measure was not harsh or oppressive, but highly beneficial to the poor, 
the blank was filled up by the word “ three,” as originally proposed. 

Some conversation arose upon an amendment proposed by Mr. Esr- 
court, for leaving out the words “ powers and authorities hereinafter 
contained,” which Lord ALTHorr maintained was quite inoperative, 
and was withdrawn by the mover. Another amendment, by Mr. 
Jervis, which went to vest the power of appointing and removing the 
Commissioners in the House of Commons, instead of the Crown, was 
also withdrawn ; and all the blanks having been filled up, the question 
was put, ‘that this clause do stand part of the bill.” 

Mr. Jervis then moved, that the clause, to which he objected in toto, 
should be omitted. The bill was unconstitutional. It was a general 
principle of the constitution, that those who paid money should have a 
control over its expenditure; but those who paid Poor-rates in future 
would be deprived of this power, for that portion of it which would 
remain in their hands would be only nominal, the supreme directing 
authority being lodged in the members of the Central Board, resident 
in London. He objected to the newly-imported principle of centrali- 
zation. Local abuses should be met with local remedies. He was not 
satisfied with the limitation which Lord Althorp proposed on the 
powers of the Commissioners. It was no remedy for an injured per- 
son to prosecute his oppressor at a great expense, and not get a shilling 

















compensation. 
had his remedy by indictment. The rules of the Commissioners were 
to be laid before Parliament when sitting, but they were to come into 
operation before B yao oe to Parliament; this alteration, therefore, 
was nugatory. The objection to the power of committal for contempt 
was only partially removed, for, on application toa friendly Justice, there 
would be little difficulty in procuring his consent to the committal. 
The general powers given.to the Commissioners would enable them to 
repeal local acts, an authority which even the House of Commons did 
not possess. 

In fact, the Commissioners might contravene every act on the statute-book, and 
set aside the common law itself. They might make any regulations they pleased, 
no matter how contrary to the public interest. There was ‘nothing to control 
them but the will of the Secretary of State, all whose information on the sub- 
ject must be derived from the Commissioners, He deprecated a delegation of 
power so foreign to the Constitution, so alarming in its nature. Ministers 
might as well appoint three Commissioners to frame rules for the government of 
all corporations, subject to the approbation of the Secretary of State ; they might 
as weli throw the entire regulation of the tithe system into the hands of Com- 
missioners, as thus to delegate the authority of the Legislature in reference to the 
Poor-laws to individuals without any effectual check or control. 

Mr. Ewart supported the clause. Mr. Ricuarps said, that 
- + « it appeared to him, if, instead of vesting a Central Board with mighty and 
extraordinary powers, certain persons were directed by Government to publish 
and distribute generaily wise and wholesome regulations for the management of 
the poor, those recommendations would be adopted, and the greatest benefit 
would result from them. 

Lord Atruore defended the alterations he had proposed; which 
would have all the effect he thought it desirable that they shguld have. 
The general principle of the measure he was also prepared to defend. 

The whole question was, whether it was desirable to continue as at present 
the administration of the Poor-laws under different magistrates, acting upon 
different principles, and guided by different feelings, or whether it was not, on 
the contrary, most desirable, by introducing a system of centralization, to bring 
the entire management and administration of the Poor laws throughout the 
country into one uniform system. It appeared to him most desirable to 
bring the administration of the Poor-laws into one uniform system. For 
every reason, and upon every ground, it was most desirable that such a 
system should be introduced. By acting in such a manner, and under such a 


— arrangements which had been found effective and useful in one part of 
t 


e country could be advantageously applied to other parts of the country. 
At present parishes in the South of England might not know what arrange ne.ts 
parishes in the North of England had adopted with advantage in the manage - 
ment of their poor, and vice versd ; but if they had a Central Board, over- 
ruling and overlooking the whole administration of the various Boards through- 
out the country, they might depend upon it that measures which had been 
found to answer in one part of the country would be extended and applied to 
other parts of the country, and that, therefore, there would be a much greater 
chance of perfecting the administration of the Poor-laws. 

Sir James Scar.etr expressed his approval of much of the bill. He 
liked the appointment of a Central Board of Commissioners ; but did 
not believe that the country would suffer the measures to be carried into 
effect, which it was made the duty of the Board to execute. He could 
not vote for the clause, because it was connected with others which 
invested the Board with a species of unlimited despotism. 

Mr. Staney, Mr. C. Fercusson, and Lord Atruorp, again spoke 
in defence and explanation of the measure; and Mr. Brenerr; Mr. 
Hatcoms, Mr. Hucues, Colonel Evans, and Sir H. Wittovcusy, 
against it. Sir S. WHALLEY moved an adjournment of the discussion ; 
which was negatived, by 312 to 17; and the first clause was agreed to. 
without a division. The Chairman then reported progress. 


3. CuurcH AND STaTE; THE GLASGOW PETITION. 


In the House of Peers, on Monday, Lord Brovcuam presented a 
petition from Glasgow and the vicinity, for redress of Dissenters’ grie- 
vances, and for the separation of Church and State. It was adopted, 
after a full discussion, at a meeting called on the requisition of 272 
respectable inhabitants of Glasgow, and-it had received 48,600 sig- 
natures. Lord Brougham said, 

It was not necessary for him to remind their Lordships, or to inform those 
petitioners, that there was no individual in either House of Parliament who had 
ever manifested, or who had ever expressed, feelings more firm or more zealous 
in support of the principle of religious toleration in its widest and fullest extent, 
than he had done. He had always expressed this opinion, that no man ougit 
to be prejudiced or injured in the enjoyment of his civil rights on account of his 
professing ake par religious tenets. But although holding this opinion, 
although imbued with and acting on these principles, he could not go along with 
the petitioners in professing sentiments which were to be found in the residue 
of that prayer,—he meant that apy of it in which the petitioners prayed their 
Lordships to take measures for the dissolution of what they called the unjust, 
the unscriptural, and injurious connexion between the Church and State. 

He objected to this new form of expression which had lately crept 
into petitions: it was perhaps a loose form of expression merely, and 
he hardly knew what it meant: 


But he took it to mean, that the wishes of the petitioners were, that there 
should no longer be any Established Church, but that religion should look for 
support to the principle of voluntary contributions. They desired that there 
should be no annuity, no tax, no compulsory provision whatsoever, for the 
maintenance of religious establishments; but that all sects and individuals, the 
ignorant and uninstructed, as well as the better-informed, might be left to pro- 
vide for themselves that portion of religious instruction of which they stood in 
need, so that every man might be a sect and achurch to himself. On this point 
he professed a difference, an irreversible difference of opinion with the petition- 
ers; and hecould not but advert with feelings of alarm, and even of dismay, to 
the state of things inevitable on the concession of this portion of their prayer. 
The prayer was, in fact, one for the total abolition and extinction of all hierar- 
chies, in Scotland as well as in England—as well for the suppression of the eco~ 
nomical Church of Scotland as of the less economical Establishment of England ; 
but he could not think of leaving 14,000,000, he believed he might say 
16,000,000 or 18,000,000 of persons, wholly without any established or en- 
during means for the maintenance and support of religion. 

Lord Brougham went on to argue, that men could not be depended 
upon for procuring supplies of spiritual things, as they would of the 
absolute necessaries of life. It was therefore necessary for the State 
to supply them with religious instruction. He maintained that the 
non-existence of an established church in the early:ages of Christianity 
was no argument against it now, when the circumstances were so totally 
different. He complained of the rejection by the Dissenters of the 





To a poor man it was a mockery to tell him that he 
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Marriage Bill, and other measures which the Ministers had framed for 
their relief. He thought them rather unreasonable ; and “dwelt espe- 
cially on the necessity of the publication of bans in churches in order 
to prevent clandestine marriages: this was the only reason for en- 
forcing such a regulation, and he regretted that the Dissenters had not 
perceived the policy of it. 

The Archbishop of CanTERBURY would not have said a word, had 
not something more than toleration been asked for; but if the Dis- 
senters opposed the religious establishments of the country, he should 
feel bound to resist them. 

If they had only asked for the advancement of their comfort, the increase of 
their security, and the protection of their property, the petition should have had 
his-support; but the point to which they pressed their pretensions was so ex- 
+ ..gant, and the proposition they had made so wild, that he could hardly con- 
ecive it could have proceeded from persons so respectable as the body with whom 
the petition originated. How was it possible to provide for the dissemination of 
a pure religion through all parts of the kingdom—how could it penctrate the 
narrow lanes and remote villages that were scattered over the face of the country, 
in the absence of an established church to furnish them with religious instruc- 
tion? The gospel was to be preached to the poor; but how could they hear it, 
unless persons were sent to preach it to them? 

The Dissenters had referred to the primitive ages-in defence of their 
arguments— 

Now, he wished to know whether there was not always a church which was 
acknowledged as the church, from which all who dissented were accounted 
heretics? If it had not been for this, where now would have been Christianity ? 
Let the case be supposed of all the sects in this country on equal terms, each 
claiming to be the true church of Christ; where was the ignorant inquirer to 
obtain information, and fix upon the truth? He thought it incontrovertible, 
and he had the most respectable authorities in his favour, that the advantages 
of an established church to the Dissenters themselves were inestimable, by its 
maintaining an unvarying standard of true religion. But suppose the Establish- 
ment destroyed, what would the Dissenters do, and how would religious instruc- 
tion be cared for ? 

He defended the ministers of the Establishment from the charge of 
illiberality ; and maintained that they were willing to allow the Dis- 
senters full toleration, though they would not grant them any privileges 
inconsistent with the safety of the Church. 

Earl Fitzwitt1aM could not concur in some of Lord Brougham’s 
observations. He did not think that the Dissenters ought to be satis- 
fied with the Marriage Bill. The publication of bans in churches was 
not necessary to prevent clandestine marriages, and the Dissenters 
avere aggrieved by the regulation. The conduct of the Church had not 
been at all times so liberal and tolerant to the Dissenters as the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury had represented it— 

Six years had not elapsed since a great fight had been made in another place 
to continue the exclusion of Dissenters from corporate and other offices. ‘Then 
it was that the party who represented, or assumed to represent the Church of 
England, and so assuming took it under their care and protection, told the Dis- 
seaters that they were not fit to fill the office of alderman, nor even that of 
common-councilman, in any corporate body. Could it be supposed that such 
a circumstance did otherwise than still live in the recollection of Dissenters, 
and excited their animosity towards the Church Establishment? ‘To that 
church he himself belonged: to its prelates and ministers he owed and enter- 
tained the highest reverence; but he thought that they had not sufficiently 
studied the government ofall classes ; and if they were now exposed to the taunts 
of meri who had been partially relieved from grievances, he hoped they would 
receive a lesson from which they would profit. 

After some conversation between Lord Broucuam, Earl Frrzwit- 
LIAM, and the Earl of Happtneron, the Bishop of Lonpon said, 

That the petition under consideration presented a most striking proof of the 
superior advantages to a country which accrued from a Church Establishment. 
He admitted that the greatest moral and religious good had been effected in the 
city of Glasgow by one distinguished divine, Dr. Chalmers ; but still, from the 
want of an established church, no less than between 50,000 and 60,000 of the 
population of the city of Glasgow and its neighbourhood were destitute of all 
religious instruction. In aid of such wants the Dissenters had done nothing ; 
while, on the other hand, an association of Churchmen had already raised no 
less than 12,000/., with every prospect of realizing 50,0001., for the purpose of 
building twenty chapels, to be connected with the Church Establishment, and 
to be erected in Glasgow and its vicinity. 

The petition was then laid on the table. 

4. Cuurcu Rerorm. 


_Lord Brovcuam introduced two bills into the House of Peers, last 
night, for abolishing non-residence of the clergy and pluralities in the 
Church, By the first bill, he proposes to enact that all rectors, vicars, 
curates—all clergymen having the cure of souls—should be compelled 
to reside constantly in their respective parishes, except for two months 
in every year, for which period leave of absence might be granted; 
under penalty of forfeiting double the amount of their annual income 
for the first offence, and vacating the living for the second. The only 
exceptions to be made to this rule were cases of sickness, death of 
near relatives, or some other strong reason, to be set forth in the dis. 
pensation. Bishops are included in this regulation ; but Lord Brougham 
said, that if the House should think right to except them on account of 
their necessary attendance in Parliament, he would not on that account 

*abandon the bill. The second bill refers to pluralities ; and enacts, 
That no clergyman should in any case hold two livings, provided one of them 
amounted to the value of 2001. a year and upwards ; and that he thould be al- 
lowed to hold but one, even if the value of the living was under 200/., excepting 
in the case of aclergyman who holds one living, the value of which is under 
200/. a year, being offered another under 1001. ; in which case, he is to be allowed 
to accept it, provided the bounds of the two varishes touch, or the churches of 
the two parishes are not more than five miles asunder. The principle on which 
this bill was founded was, that where the income was sufficient for the support 
of a curate, that curate ought to be vicar, but that any surplus ought not to go 
to the pocket of the non-resident vicar. 
he Earl of Rapnor,and the Marquis of Bure approved of the 
bills. Lord Wynrorp would not oppose their first reading, but said 
that their effect would be to place the Church below the other sects in 
the country. 
The bills were then read a first time, and ordered to be printed. 
5. OBSERVANCE OF THE SABBATH. 


Lord Wyxrorp, on Thursday, moved the second reading of his bill 
for the better observance of the Sabbath. He said that as to the man- 





~ 
no man or body of men had a right to legislate. Every man had an 
undoubted tight to worship as he pleased. But the Legislature should 
prevent labourers from working on that day, and prevent all persons 
from doing what would be hurtful to the feelings of others. Now, 
drunkenness and trading on Sunday were disgustingly prevalent in all 
large towns in England, especially in the Metropolis. To prevent the 
commission of these offences, his bill was mainly directed. 

There was a penalty which now attached to Sabbath trading. That penalty 
was only five shillings, and could only be exacted once on each Sabbath-day. 
There ought, in his opinion, to be a penalty attaching to every conviction of the 
offence, however often committed on the same day. The present penalty of 
five shillings would, in that case, be made effectual for the intended purpose. 
He did not mean to prevent travelling altogether on the Sabbath day. That 
was in many cases necessary. But he would prohibit stage-coaches running 
during the hours of Divine worship; and he would prohibit carrying goods on 
Sunday altogether. The statute of Charles the First prohibited carrying goods 
on the Sabbath-day ; but its provisions were rendered inoperative, because the 
cart or wagon could not be seized until Sunday was over; and then it was too 
late, as the law ceased to have effect. With regard to public-houses and gin- 
shops, his bill proposed that they should be shut an hour before and another 
after the time of public worship on the Sabbath-day. He also proposed that 
where any person was found drunk in a public-house, the landlord should be 
subjected to a penalty. Another thing which his bill wished to prevent was, 
the purchasing of provisions on the Sabbath morning. _ This he proposed to do 
by prohibiting the payment of wages on Saturday. He was certain that this 
would, ina pecuniary peint of view, be advantageous to the working classes 
themselves; for he was satisfied they purchased their provisions late on Satur- 
day night, or on the Sabbath morning, on much worse terms than they would 
at any other period of the week. 

Lord Broveuam said, that the Sabbath was more decently observed 
in England than in any other European country, and in London than 
in any other great city. He feared that mischief might be done by le- 
gislating on this subject—that people might be driven into the wrong 
way instead of the right. This exacting of penalties and encourage- 
ment of informers, was not. the proper way to deal with such a subject. 
Lord Wynford bimself would admit that his measure was not practi- 
cable— 

Lord Wyrnrorp—* No, no.” 

Lord BrovcHamM continued— 

Its necessary effect would be to make all business stand still on Sunday ; and 
not only on Sunday, but in point of fact, every day of the week. Lord Wynford 
proposed to alter the present law respecting public-houses, and to shut them up 
for a longer period than they are under the existing law. Why, he must be 
aware, that among all the petitions which had been presented for the better ob- 
servance of the Sabbath, none had been presented against public-houses. Drunken- 
ness, it must be admitted, was a bad thing; but it was not so bad as many 
other vices: why, then, was his noble and learned friend so anxious to prevent 
drunkenness, while he allowed other vices? Then, instead of the drunkard him~ 
self being punished, all the punishment was to be inflicted on the landlord. 


| It would be gross injustice to let the drunken sot escape, and fix on the poor 


landlord. But this was not all; how was the landlord to know when a man 
asked for drink, whether he would get drunk or not before he left his house ? 
One man would get drunk on one or two or three glasses, while another would 
be perfectly sober after drinking two or three bottles. (oud laughter.) How, 
in these circumstances, could the landlord tell when a man came into his house, 
what was the exact quantity which he could drink without getting drunk? 
Could he judge from the countenance of a man how much drink he could take 
without getting drunk, and say when persons entered his house, “ This is a 
two or three glass man, and that is a two or three bottle man.” Besides, it 
might happen that a man had been drinking before in some other house; for 
they all knew that many persons, not observing moderation—the golden mean—~ 
after having got a little, were anxious to get more. When, in this case, a 
person called at a public-house to get more liquor, how was the landlord to act? 
Vas he to step up to him and say, as he entered the threshold of the house— 
‘¢ Sir, you have been drinking elsewhere, and I must know, before you get any 
more here, how much you have had?” As, in such a case, the man’s owa word 
could not be taken, the only alternative that remained with the landlord, would 
be to empannel a jury of waiters, he himself acting as foreman. It might happen, 
in the suppesed case, that the man had only got one glass, and therefore mmght 
now get some more. But if, on the other hand, it happened that he had got 
so much before as that one glass more would make him drunk, then the landlord 
who gave him that glass more would be subjected to the penalty, while he who 
had given the first and largest quantity escaped. And this might happen any 
day in the week as well as on Sunday, whether the man was drunk or sober 
when he entered. 
Lord Wynrorp—* No, no.” 


Lord Broucuam—“ Ay, but it is though; and in proof, I will 
read part of the bill.” Lord Brougham then read part of the billin 
confirmation of his statement. 

Thus (he continued), it is clear, that a landlord is actually liable for admitting 
a man into his house though he be not drunk. The bill was altogether objec- 
tionable. It could not be made a passable measure by any alterations that 
could be made upon it. As it is said with regard to a celebrated but crooked 
poet, when he on one occasion made use of the exclamation which was a cus 
tomary one with him, ‘* God mend me!” he was answered, ‘* God mend you! it 
would be easier a thousand times to make a new man than to mend such a one 
as you, soit would be much easier and better to make a new measure altogether 
than tomend this. The greatest confusion of ideas and terms pervaded the bill. 
The persona! and relative pronouns were all confounded together. Indeed, no 
man taken drunk in a public-house could make a greater jumble of words than 
was made ia the bill of his noble and learned friend. The bill prohibited all 
works on the Sabbath-day which were not works of necessity and charity. Its 
effect, then, would be to render illegal and invalid any will or deed affecting pro- 
perty, executed on a Sunday. He was one of those who thought, that as life 
was uncertain, men ought to make their wills in the time of health ; but as they 
were liable to be suddenly attacked on a Sunday as well as other days with 
dangerous sickness, it might in such a case become a matter of prudence ta 
execute their wills on that day. As, then, a will could not be regarded as an 
act of necessity or charity, it would not, if executed on a Sunday, be held valid, 
though it transferred property to the amount of 10,0000. 

Lord Wywxrorp spoke with considerable vehemence in defence of 
his measure ; which provoked several retorts from Lord Brovcna™. 
The Earl of Wicktow complained of the levity with which the subject 
had been treated by the Chancellor; and Lord Wynrorp said, he 
thanked God he was incapable of imitating him. Lord PLUNKETT, 
Lord AvuckLanp, and Lord RApnor, strongly opposed the bill. The 
Bishop of Lonpon and Lord WicktLow wished it to be withdrawn, 
especially as a measure from the Commons on the same subject would 








ner in which the Sabbath ought to be kept in areligious point of view, 


shortly appear. But Lord Wyyrorp refused to withdraw it, though 
he was willing to remove objectionable clauses in Committee. Their 
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Lordships then divided; and the second realing was carried, by 
16 to 13, 


6. Recistaation or Fraris, DEatus, AND Marniacss. 


Mr. Broveuanm obtained leave, on Tuesday, in the House of Com- 
mons, to bring in a bill for registering births and deaths throughout 
England and Wales. He proposes that the collector of taxes in 
each district shall be charged with the registration of every birth 
and death, a duplicate of which is to be transmitted at certain periods 
to a general registration office in London, as a'central depdt. A book 
containing the facts is also to be lodged in each parish-church. By 
employing the tax-collectors, the necessity of new and expensive ma- 
chinery is got rid of ; and it is calculated that the fees which are to be 
paid to the collectors will not.ameunt.to more than 65,0001. per annum, 
or about fivepence to.each famly. There are 190 surveyors of taxes, 
who are to act as intermediate depositaries of the records between the 
parochial collectors and the Registrar-General in London. Mr. 
Brougham stated, that if the bill he proposed was approved of, he 
would then bring forward another for the celebration and registration 
of marriages, the heads of which were already prepared. He gave the 
following explanation of this measure. 

His plan was, that buildings for the celebration of marriage should be enrolled 
and licensed at the Quarter Sessions, and that persons should be there qualified 
to celebrate marriages with such religious ceremonies as the peculiar tenets of 
each sect might require. He proposed that any Justice of the Peace might be 
authorized to give a licence, whether he were clergyman or layman; and he 
would make it necessary for the parties contracting marriage to show that they 
were in all respects qualified to contract it, as they now were before the per- 
formance of the present ceremony. The next provision he would make was, 
that the minister to perform the ceremony should not be authorized to do so 
watil he had first received the certificate. 

The course to be pursued then would be this— 

The parties went to the registry-office and proved before the registrar that 
they were in all respects, as demanded at present, capable of contracting mar- 
riage. They obtuined a certificate or licence; and this they were bound to 
deposit for one fortnight in the hands of the minister to officiate, before the 
marriage could take place. This was the minimum time; but the licence was 
to remain in force for three months, during which, at any moment, the minister 
might perform the ceremony according to the form of religion professed by the 
parties. Now, if it should appear that this bill would satisfy the Dissenters, 
and remove those objections which they felt to the measure proposed by Lord 
John Russell, he contended that it would be desirable that it should be dove- 
tailed with the bill for the registration of births and deaths. 

The person who performs the marriage ceremony will be enjoined to 
send the account of it to the Registrar’s office; and persons who omit 
to give an account of the births or deaths which occur in their families, 
will be made liable to a certain penalty. 

_ The bill appeared to meet with general approbation ; and was read a 
first time on Wednesday: to be read a second time on the 27th May. 
7. Inns or Cournr; Case or Mr. Harvey. 

On Tuesday, after the presentation, by Mr. Barine, of a petition 
from five hundred of his constituents, praying for inquiry into the pre- 
sent mode of admitting persons to practise at the bar, and another to 
the same effect by Mr. Lennarp, signed by three hundred electors of 
South Essex, Mr. O’ConnELL moved, 

“That a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into the practice observed by the 
four Inns of Courtin London, and also by the King’s Inns in Dubli von the applica- 
tion of persons to be admitted students aud to be called to the bar; and also to in- 
quire into the revenues of each Inn, and the application thereof.” 

‘The motion was seconded by Mr. Rorsuck, and supported by Mr. 
Lennarp, Mr. Cuttar Fercusson, Mr. Hatcoms, Mr. Hirt, and 
others: Sir James Scartert and Dr, Lusuincron opposed it. Lord 
Aruorr thought an inquiry by the House unnecessary, as the Com- 
mon Law Commissioners, in their last (Sixth) Report, had suggested 
measures by which the irresponsible powers of the Benchers might be 
controlled. The debate turned principally on the case of Mr. Harvey; 
and after considerable discussion, Mr. O’ConNELL, at the suggestion 
of Sir Cuars.es Pepys (Solicitor-General), withdrew his original mo- 
tion, and substituted the following ; which was adopted. 

That a Select Committee be appointed to investigate all the qircumstances rerpect- 
ing the case of D, W. Harvey, Esq.; that evidence,be heard, and a report be made to 
the House of the same.” 

The debate on this motion was an interesting one, and the speeches 
were generally very able. 

Mr. O’ConnELt argued against the continuance of the unrestrained 
and inquisitorial powers assumed by the Benchers of the Inns of Court. 
He contended that there was no serious evil to be apprehended from 
the admission of improper persons to the bar. The profession of a 
barrister did not per se entitle the party to any emolument or employ- 
ment, but such as the public chose to give. There was no monopoly 
on their part; and every one worked his way with the success pro- 
— to his genius, condition, and integrity. He felt for the 

onour and independence of the profession he belonged to; and con- 
sidered it unjust, inexpedient, and intolerable, that the high and 
honourable profession of the law should be closed against any indivi- 
dual at the caprice of a secret tribunal like the Benchers; or that 
secret whispers and anonymous intimations should be used to blast the 
characters of men so circumstanced. Mr. O’Connell mentioned the 
ease of Mr. Curwood ; who was prevented for twelve months from being 
called to the bar, because he happened to be involved in a personal 
quarrel with one of the Benchers! Mr. Wooler’s case also strikingly 
illustrated the manner in which the irresponsible power of the Benchers 
was exercised. 

Mr. Wooler was a man of reputed character and ability, but, unfortunately 
for his prospects, was a working printer. His friends imagined that his talents 
and his industry could be turned to better account if he were to beco:ne a bar- 
rister. But in this commercial country, where it was supposed that any honest 
man by his industry might mount to the highest station, Mr. Wooler, because 
he earned his bread as a working printer, was precluded by the fiat of the 
Benchers from admission to the bar. He appealed to the King’s Bench; and 
what was the result? Why, he got the comfortable assurance that he had no 
redvess, and was besides told that there was no tribunal in the country to 
relieve him. 

With regard to the case of Mr. Harvey— 

He had been since 1818 a Member of that House. Six times had a popular 








character had thus stamped upon it the broad seal of their approbation. He 
was fit to be 1 Member of that House, and yet was not deemed fit—for what? 
To run bis chance of getting a brief from those who might think proper to 
confide the defence of their lives, liberties, or properties: to his zeal, integrity, 
and talent. Did not this case, then, demand, trumpet-tongued, that an inqui 
should take place? He had read the case which had been made against Mr, 
Harvey ; and without meaning in anywise to disparage the tribunal which had 
given the decision, he most solemnly and firmly asserted his conviction that 
never was there a man more grievously or more unjustly injured. Had he to 
address a Jury selected with even moderate fairness, with such a case as Mr, 
es | had, he would stake whatever professional reputation he possessed, that 
he could not fail of obtaining a verdict. This was his firm and conscientious 
conviction—not as an advocate—for he rather stood there as a judge than in any 
other capacity. ; 


Sir James Scarett objected to any inquiry into the amount of the 
funds or property belonging to the Inns of Court. These were as 
much private property as the estate of any gentleman in the House, 
He denied that the Benchers had ever abused the right they possessed 
of refusing to call persons to the bar. Two cases only had been in. 
stanced of that refusal—one of Mr. Wooler, and the other the Mem. 
ber for Colchester. Mr. Wooler was refused, not because he was a 
working printer, but because he had been convicted of a seditious libel, 
Mr. Harvey’s case stood thus— ‘ 

On the first occasion, he applied to the Benchers of the Inner Temple to be 
admitted. They heard him state his own case, and they rejected him. He then 
appealed to the Judges from their decision, and the Judges confirmed that deci- 
sion. Some years after, when there were three of the same Benchers only 
(there having been, on the last occasion, four), of which he was one, they sat 
upon the case, when the counsel for Mr. Harvey had been transferred to the 
Bench. He believed that there were not above two of the Judges then in ex- 
istence who had had to give an opinion in the former cases. Here, then, was a fair 
opportunity; there was an infusion of youth and vigour in the profession ; these 
were men who had heen brought forward as counsel by the present Lord Chan- 
cellor—men of most perfect honour, of great talents, and of great legal know- 
ledge. Nineteen gentlemen met, and heard Mr. Harvey for a considerable time ; 
they allowed him counsel and a short-hand writer; and they decided unani- 
mously against him. Did he appeal to the Judges? If he did, he would say 
that all the evidence would be tendered, and every opportunity would be given by 
the Benchers to give him an opportunity to make out his defence. Let him then 
appeal to the twelve Judges ot the land. He was ready toadmit that he might 
be liable to error; but at present he must say that he adhered to the opinion 
which he had already reluctantly given, that it was not consistent with the prac- 
tice of the Inn to call Mr. Harvey to the bar. 

Mr. Hitt gave the House an illustration of the mode in which the 
Benchers exercised their inquisitorial powers. 

Why were the Benchers formally summoned to hear the case of Mr. Wooler, 
but because he was a political character? for otherwise he would have been asit 
had been in his own case—where he was admitted in five minutes. It was under the 
pretence that he bad been convicted of a seditious libel that Mr. Wooler was refused 
admission. He believed, however, that at that very Inn in which he had been 
convicte! of libel, Mr. Redhead Yorke was convicted of sedition. This occur- 
red in Tory times, and in Tory times Mr. Yorke was subsequently admitted 
and called to the bar; and why? Because Mr. Redhead Yorke had done that 
which Mr. Wooler never would consent to do—he had given up his early opi- 
nions, and he was rewarded by bejng admitted to the Inn. 

Mr. Hanvey addressed the House in a speech of great force and 
eloquence. 

‘*T have now (he said) been sixteen years a Member of this House. Iam 
unconnected with cither of the great parties in the State; but whatever their 
strength or their inveteracy in following up their party principles in this House, 
I still hope that the House will never forfeit its feelings of honour or of 
justice. I might state the mental suffering I have endured; I might state 
my pecuniary losses; I might state the clouds which have lowered over me; 
but I shall do no such thing, and on the present occasion I shall appeal 
to your sense of justice. What Idid I would now do again. I seek no shelter 
for having done that in a season of youthful inadvertence or inexperience, or 
against my more matured experience in after years. I seek no covering for any 
thing which I have done in the course of my professional life; 1 only ask for 
justice and fair play. This question does not affect me alone. It affects the 
House itself; for it would be ridiculous to say that a man who could not hold a 
half-guinea brief in the Court of King’s Bench would yet be fit to be the com- 
panion of statesmen, and one fulfilling one of the highest offices which his coun- 
try could confer upon him.” 

In reference to Sir James Scarlett, Mr. Harvey said that he had ar- 
rived at eminence and station by the abandonment of his earlier political 
principles. 

One would really think, when he heard Sir James’s speech, that he never got 
four hundred guineas as a fee to gloss over falschood—to make vice look virtue, 
and virtue vice! One would think, to hear the virtuous and_profitless tone of 
indignation in which that honourable and learned gentleman had spoken, that 
the gentlemen of the bar were not to be purchased either to eulogize vice or to 
detract from virtue. (‘* Hear, hear !’”) What passed in secret conclaves might 
not transpire ; what passed before the Benchers might not transpire; but what 
passed in this House would go out—forth it would go—heeded or unheeded as it 
might be, notwithstanding all the practised and paid verbiage of the Member for 
Norwich. 

He referred to the former conduct of Sir James Scarlett, when a 
candidate for Lewes and’ anxious to conciliate Mr. Harvey’s con- 
nexions. * 
‘©T called upon the honourable and learned Member for Norwich while he 
was canvassing Lewes, and asked him if he would name me to the Benchers? 
He said, ‘ Yes, with great pleasure; but as I have heard a somethin whispered 
against your character, I think it would be advisable that you should speak to 
the Treasurer of the Society, and if he will second you I am content.’ But what 
else did the honourable and learned Member for Norwich say upon that occa- 
sion? He said the Treasurer was a good Whig—(‘ Hear, hear !”)—and that I 
would find every thing to be right. Well, I saw the Treasurer, who told me he 
would second my nomination; and after I had told him about the charges pre- 
ferred against me—after I had explained the full and entire state of the facts ale 
leged against me—he said to me, with tears in his eyes, that he could not witness 
the injustice sought to be practised upon me.” ; ot 
Mr. Harvey explained at length his exertions to have an investigation 
into the charges made against his private character, and continued— 

‘‘ When I got into Parliament I called for inquiry, and I will never cease to do 
so; I will never cease from complaint until I get it. I have a right as much as 
any other man to have my character vindicated when it is unjustly and tyran- 
nically assailed. It is the common law right of every subject; it is the right 
that man has to expect from man in every stage of civilized :society. This is 








constituency selected him at six different elections. The people of Colchester 
—his neighbours—who had the best opportunities of being acquainted with h's 


all I ask: this I contend for ; and without this I never shall be satisfied. at 
court, I demand inquiry ; and if E do not prove before an honest and imparti 
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Committee of this House, or before three gentlemen to whose decision I before 
said I would leave my case—if, I say, I do not satisfactorily prove that I have 
been ill-treated, and persecuted, and injured almost to the last extremity—if I 
do not prove that I have been so ill treated, I shall move for a new writ for Col- 
chester on the next day.” 

He mentioned the conduct of Lord Brougham in reference to his case. 

Mr. Brougham had been his counsel in his first struggle with the Benchers. 
After their decision, he told Mr. Brougham that he was placed in a very awk- 
ward situation, by having given up his profession as an attorney, and by then 
having been refused admission to the bar, and that he thought of practising as 
aconveyancer. ‘Am I,” said he to Mr. Brougham, “at liberty to refer any 
one to you if Idoso?” ‘ The more the better,” was the answer, “ for I think 
you have been very badly treated.” (‘* Hear, hear!”) Before Mr. Brougham 
had been Lord Chancellor twenty-four hours, he sent for him to the House of 
Peers, and there he received him very kindly. ‘I wish,” said Lord Brougham, 
*‘to make ‘you Secretary of the Charity Commission ; not only because I con- 
sider you as peculiarly fit for the situation, but because I wish to show my opi- 
nion of the treatment which you have received in being refused admission to 
the bar.” 

But he did not obtain the situation after all, because Mr. Maule, the 
Solicitor to the Treasury, had stated that he was not a proper person to 
hold it. He called upon the House to mark thé meanness, the injus. 
tice of his accusers. They did not dare to face a Parliamentary in. 
quiry. Why did not Sir James Scarlett second the motion before the 
House ? 

The Benchers desired to leave him no locus penitentie, no back-door to escape 
from their condemnation—their pains and penalties were to fall heavy on him— 
were to brand his honour, and ruin his character. No excuse they admitted— 
no palliation they allowed. Surely, evenif he had been guilty, they should 





have considered that sympathy was due to youth—that the faults alleged to have | 


been committed were the faults of early lite—that they were redeemed by the 
ractices of after years; and that charity and Christian benignity should have 
interposed between him and the stern mandates of their rules. His life had 


been one of active exertion; he had looked to the Senate of his country as the | 


reward of his exertions; he had had the high honour of being a Member of 
Parliament for many years; his conduct had been before the world, and to the 
world’s verdict he would look. Let him not be made the victim of accusations 
which he denied—of charges which were as monstrous as they were false. He 
besought honourable gentlemen—no matter the hue of their party—no matter 
how they might be opposed to him—no matter upon what side of the House 
they sat—to do him justiee—to adopt the benignity of Christianity—to obey the 
divine injunction—to do unto others as they would wish to be done unto them. 

In the course of his speech, Mr. Harvey seemed to carry the sym- 

pathies of the House with him, and was repeatedly cheered. 
8 Forricn AFrains. 

In reply to some questions by Sir Ricuarp Vyvyay, last night, 
Lord PatmersTon stated, that the treaty relative to the affairs of the 
Peninsula had been signed by the four contracting powers, and ratified 
by three of them. The ratification of Portugal had been delayed by 
matters of form, but would certainly be given, and might be almost im- 
mediately expected. He also said that General Redil had entered 
Portugal with the full consent of the Government of Portugal, and 
certainly not with the disapprobaticn of the British Cabinet. The 
General had confined his operations to dislodging Don Carlos and his 
adherents from the Spanish frontiers ; but the presence of the Spanish 
army hed allowed several fortified-towns to declare in favour of the 
Queen. As to foreign interference in the Portuguese quarrel. he 
thought it would appear that there had been about as much on one side 
as the other. Lord Palmerston refused to state the terms of the 
quadruple treaty at present. his explanation was received with 
cheers by the House; but Mr. Banrne was dissatisfied with it. 

9. MiscELLANEouS SuBsJectTs. 

Curistcnurcu Recrory Birt. Sir Epwarp KwnatcHuBuct, on 
Monday, moved the second reading of this bill in the House of 
Commons. Its object was to compel the parishioners of Christchurch, 
in Surry, to pay their Rector, Mr. Mapleton, a sum of 400J. a year, 
which they formerly paid him gratuitously, but which, since he had ac- 
quired another living and became a non-resident, they refused any longer 
to raise. Mr. Barnarp, Mr. Gov.isurn, Mr. Hatcoms, and Sir J. 
R. Rem, supported the bill; which was opposed by Mr. ABERCROMBY, 
Colonel Davies, Mr. Hawes, Mr. Hit1, Colonel Evans, and Mr. 
Meraven ; and rejected, on a division, by 74 to 33. 


_ Cuvrcuh Rate Brut. Lord Atrnorr stated, in reply to a ques- 
tion from Mr. Barnes, that he intended to introduce this bill, but he 
could not say when. 

IMprisoNMENT For Desr Britt. On the same day, Mr. Hume 
asked Lord Althorp whether this bill would be introduced this session ; 
and his Lordship replied, that he despaired of seeing it carried this 
Session, owing to the pressure of business before the House. On 
Thursday, Mr. Po.tock, gave notice that he should move for leave, on 
Wednesday next, to bring in a bill to effect this object. 

Locat Courts Brit. Toa similar question from Mr. Hume re- 
specting the Local Courts Bill, Lord Auruorr gave a similar reply ; 
and Mr. Hume remarked, that as the Peers did not seem to be overladen 
with business, perhaps Lord Brougham might find time to introduce 
the bill into the House of Lords. 

Parisu Vestries Brut. A majority of 38 to 1,on Monday, re- 
‘fused to read this bill a second time. It is consequently lost. 


_ RELIGIOUS ASSEMBLIES Britt. On the motion of Mr. Harpy, this 
‘bill was read a second time on Wednesday, by a majority of 60 to 37; 


“after a brief debate, in which Mr. Srantzy, Mr.° Fincu, and Mr. 


Suaw, opposed, and Mr. Warsurton and Lord Howick supported it. 


; Beer Butt. This bill was read a second time last night, on the mo- 
‘tion of. Sir Epwarp Knatcusutt. It was opposed by Mr. Fysue 
YALMER, who moved that it should be read a second time that day six 
months; by Mr. Warsurton, Sir G. Srricktanp, Mr. Roesuck, 
‘and Colonel Witt1ams. The second reading was supported by Lord 
Howick, Lord Attuorr, Mr. BuckincHamM, Mr. Barine, Lord 
‘GranviLLE Somerset, and others ; and was carried by 157 to 27. It 
4s understood that the bill is in no respect to restore the old licensing 
monopoly, but merely to provide for the better regulation of beer- 
houses. “It was generally admitted, that in country districts they were 
the scene of much low profligacy. Lord Howick alluded to the Poor- 
laws Amendment Bill as likely to effect 4 yeformation in the morals of 





the poor, to a much greater extent than the Beer Bill, or any similar 
act of legislation. 

Civit Pensions BItt. 
the several clauses of this bill, the object of which is to settle the 
amount of retiring pensions, and superannuations of persons employed 
in public offices, were agreed to in Committee on Monday, after a long 
but very uninteresting discussion. 


On the motion of Sir James Granam, 


Danisu Crams. Mr. Parker moved, last night, fora Committee 
to inquire into the claims of certain British subjects, commonly called 
the Danish claims. He explained, that 

In 1807 an embargo was laid on 107 Danish ships lying in the Thames. 
These vessels and their cargoes were sold; and the proceeds, amounting to 
1,200,0002. became droits of Admiralty. The Danish Government, in retalia~ 
tion, laid an embargo on the debts due by the merchants of that country to the 
merchants of England. The answer of the then Ministers to the demands of 
the British Government was ‘‘ Wait a while—wait till peace is proclaimed, and 
these droits shall be at once handed over in liquidation of your claims.” They 
had also been given to understand, before the Treaty of Vienna, that an espevial 
clause would be introduced into it, in order to protect and secure their rights. 
From that day to the present hour, justice had not been done—not even been 
attempted ; the droits had remained where they originally were, or perhaps beem 
expended, and not one claim had been liquidated. 

Mr. Vansittart, Mr. Canning, Sir James Mackintosh, and Mr. 
Hume, had all endeavoured to procure the settlement of these claims ; 
but had failed. 

Lord Atruorp at first objected to the motion; but it was pressed 
upon him by Lord Sanpoy, Mr. G. W. Woop, Mr. Warsurron, 
Sir G. Svrickanp, and Mr. O’ConneE LL; and he finally promised, if 
Mr. Parker would withdraw his motion, to take the matter into his 
own hands. The motion was then withdrawn. 

Mirication orf tue Caiminat Copr. Leave was granted, on Tues- 
day, to Mr. Lennanp, to bring in a bill to do away with the punish- 
ment of death for robbery ; and on Thursday, to Mr. Lioyp,-to effect 
a similar alteration in the law relative to the punishment for wilful 
burnings. 

State or Kenr anp Sussex Harsours. Mr. Hatcoms divided 
the House on Thursday, on a motion for a Committee to inquire into 
the state of the Kent and Sussex Harbours; but he found no one to 
vote with him; and as he was himself appointed teller, the numbers 
stood on the division—86 to 0. 

Scotcn Enrarts. The two bills for amending the laws relative ta 
Scotch entails were read a second time in the House of Peers on 
‘Tuesday, after considerable opposition from Lord Mansriecp and the 
Duke of Hamittron. 

Warwick Boroveu Bit. Witnesses in support of this vill were ex- 
amined on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday. Ou Monday, 
it was ordered that four of the principal witnesses, who had absconded, 
should appear at the bar on Friday, and in case of their non-appearance 
should be taken into custody by the Sergeantat Arms. Mr. Sergeant 
Heath, on Wednesday, as counsel for the bill, called the atteition of the 
House to a statement which had appeared in the Aforning Post, relative 
to their Lordship’s proceedings on this bill; wherein it was asserted 


| that Lord Brougham had evidently made up his mind against it, and a 








conversation between Lord Brougham, Lord Durham, aud other Peers, 
had been most grossly misreported. Lord Brovcuam denied that he 
had ever expressed any opinion on the subject, for he really had not 
formed one; and Lord Duruam said, that the whole of the article in 
the Post was a gross and impudent fabrication. Last night, the Ser- 
geant at Arms was ordered to take the four witnesses, referred to above, 
into custody on Wednesday next ; as they had been summoned, but did 
not appear. 

New Waits. On the motion of Mr. Cartes Woop, on Thurs- 
day, new writs were ordered for Edinburgh, vacant by the removal of 
Mr. Jeffrey to the Bench of the Court of Session; for Leith, in the 
room of Mr. J. A. Murray, who had accepted the office of Lord Ad- 
vocate; and for North Derbyshire, in the room of Lord Cavendish, 
now Earl of Burlington. 





The Court, 

Tue King and Queen returned to Windsor on Saturday evening. On 
Monday, their Majesties dined at Kew; and in the afternoon visited 
the Earl and Countess of Errol at Richmond. The next day, the 
King and Queen, and a distinguished party from the Castle, went’ to 
Virginia Water, to witness the launch of a new frigate—of fifty tons! 
Two companies of the Guards kept the ground on one side of the 
water free from intruders; but the public were admitted to view ‘the 
wonderful spectacle from the other side. The frigate was launched 
under a salute of artillery, and christened the Adelaide. The Eton 
scholars and the military cadets from Sandhurst were among the 
spectators. j 

Their Majesties arrived at St. James’s Palace, from Windsor, eatly 
on Wednesday. At two o'clock, the King helda Levee. Among the 
company, were the Earls of Camperdown and Roseberry, Viscount 
Beresford, Viscount Duncan, Lord Dacre, Sir Stratford Canning, Sir 
Thomas Lechbridge, and Archdeacon Butler. 

In the evening, the King gave a grand dinner to several members of 
the nobility; and the Queen attended the first performance of the Ger- 
man Opera company, at the King’s Theatre. ; 

On Thursday, her Majesty beld a Drawing-room, which was the 
most nutherously attended of any this season: the names of the com- 
pany and the presentations occupy three columns of the Daily Papers. 

The Dutchess of Kent entertained a large party at Kensington:om 
Wednesday. : ek 7 

Prince George of Cambridge is at present on a visit at Windsor 
Castle. 





HONOURS, &c. 
Faom tux Lonpon GAZETTE. at 

Wuirenatt, 12th May.—The King has been pleased to grant permission to Wit- 
Liam Wrienr of Borovgis Hall, county of York, Esq., to assume the surname of Law¢g 
son only, instead of that ef Wricur, and to bear the arms of Lawson. 

The King has been pleased to grant permission to Rosert Jacoms of Bandon Park, 
county of Leicester, to yse the surname of Hoop after that of Jacoms, and also to bear 
the arms of Hoop, puysuant to the wish of his kinsman WinL1am Hoop of Bandog 
Park aforesaid, andj of the Inuer Temple, Esq., deceased, 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





Che Metropolis. 


The great room of the City of London Tavern, Bishopsgate Street, 
‘was crowded on Monday evening, by a meeting convened to petition 
the Legislature to dissolve the union between Church and State. Mr. 
Hume, the Member for Middlesex county, took the chair at six o’clock, 
and addressed the meeting at considerable length, in a speech explana- 
tory of his views on the subject proposed for discussion. He said, that 
since the Dissenters had been disappointed in their just expectations of 
relief from even minor grievances,—when they found that attention 
was not paid to their most moderate demands,—it had become a question 
whether they ought not to adopt the manly course of coming forward 
at once and claiming the concession of the whole of their civil rights. 
They were now not merely called upon to consider the propriety of pe- 
titioning Parliament fora registry of births, deaths, and marriages, for 
the abolition of church-rates, or admission to the Universities; but to 
consider whether there was not some great and decisive principle, the 
practical recognition of which by the Legislature would at once remove 
all their complaints—to consider, in short, whether they should not lay 
the axe to the root of the tree, the pernicious branches of which they 
had in vain endeavoured to lop. He had at one time doubted the pro- 
priety of going so far— 

It was not until he was convinced of the determination of the Church Establish- 
ment to do nothing—it was not until he saw that to every reasonable request a direct 
negative was given—it was not until he saw that the peace of the country would proba- 
bly be disturbed for years by the separate discussion of all these various grievances—it 
was not until he became fully convinced of these things, that his mind embraced the 
conviction that it was most politic todemand at once the only eflicient remedy—the 
separation of the alliance between Church and State. One great benefit, at least, would 
be the destruction of that political influence which the State had hitherto exercised over 
the Church for the most corrupt purposes. There had scarcely been one single mea- 
sure of tyranny, taxation, or oppression under which this country had suffered, in the 
prosecution of which the Government of the day had not had the full benefit of the sup- 

rt of the Church Establishment. And now they attempted to revive the ery of the 

hurch in danger. That cry would no longer do. No doubt there was danger; but 
the danger was not to their religion, but to their monopoly—to that monopoly which 
they enjoyed at the expense of the many millions who dissented from their doctrines. 
his was a manifest injustice. ‘The whole question was merely one of policy; for, as 
to principle, there was not aman who would think for five minutes who would not 


agree with it, and who, moreover, would not say, that the Bishops should be removed 
from the House of Peers, 


It was his opinion, formed after mature deliberation, that the Govern- 
ment of the day was determined to yield nothing to justice alone ; but 


to hold out to the last for possession of all the exclusive privileges of 
the Church. 


They had, indeed, attempted some pitiful specimens of redressive legislation; but 
Buch attempts would not do in the present times. Some radical and eflective altera- 
tion was imperiously required. The Government was not alive to the state of the 
country. The Ministers did not sufficiently feel the importance of those who now com- 
— of the proscription of existing laws. They acted ruinously in relation to the 

tate; they acted ruinously in relation even to the Established Church, As a public 
man, therefore, he pledged himself—and he never shrunk from acting up to his pledge 
—to devote his best exertions to the promotion of the cause which he had espoused. 

Mr. Hume concluded by calling upon the meeting to allow an impar- 
tial hearing to all the speakers. 

The Reverend W. J. Fox then rose to move the first resolution. 
He began his specch by stating that the requisition for the meeting did 
not originate with the devotees of any particular creed, or the members 
of any particular party. 

It originated with men of many denominations, opinions, and parties, having one 
feeling in common on a question on which civil and religious liberty in their opinion 
depended. They sought to promote no hostile proceeding towards any party, religious 
or political ; they had no hostility to the Church of England as a church, They sought 
not to deprive it of uny property which really belonged to it ; they came not there to 
discuss the propriety of its arrangements or of its creeds or forms; they wished it all 
success as a moral institution ; they wanted only one thing—to keep its rod off their 
backs. They had no feeling, no principle, which an intelligent and religious and beue- 
volent Christian might not most heartily join in; for what man of that desription could 
desire either to plunder his neighbour or to degrade his neighbour? They came not 
there to advocate any particular party, nor did they come there in opposition to the 
Church, 

It had been stated, indeed, the other day, in a curious specimen of 
Oxford logical commonplace, that all who differed from the Church 
merely wished to establish their own religion in its place ; which was 
in effect saying, that no man could wish to leave off eating animal food 
without desiring to steal his neighbour’s leg of mutton. But the real 
honest object of this meeting, and of those who had promoted it, was 
to procure equal civil and religious liberty for all. 

Their object was one which ought equally to influence Charchman and Dissenter-- 
believer and unbelicver—Protestant and Catholic—Jew and Christian ; for their ob- 
ject was to put every man in the possesion of equal civil rights, whatever might be his 
peculiar religious opinions. The resolutions which had been drawn up demanded tor 
every man this important right—this right so essential to the wellbeing of all the 
political. religious, and social relations of the community. 

In the resolutions the political hierarchy was denounced as a great 
national grievance. 


They prayed, therefore, that such hierarchy might be dissolved by the abolition of 
the Spiritual Peerages; by devoting to national purposes the national property now 
held by clerical corporations; and by putting all religionists on the same footing, thus 
establishing the wae state of things really deserving the name of civil and religious 
liberty, That was the disunion which they wished to effect—a disunion which was 
fairly to be compared, not to the tearing a branch from the constitution, but rather to 
the removal of a fungus. Then, indeed, would the civil constitution of our country re- 
semble one of our native oaks—its roots deep in the earth, its branches spreading high 
in the air—{from whose trunk they had severed the unnatural alliance of the fungus, 
which would have drunk up its sap and rooted itself in the noble tree, till the conte- 
_ of its rottenness spread through every limb, and made it fall an easy victim to the 

rst storm that burst upon it, 

He and those who thought with him utterly denied the right of a 
Government to make a religion for a country: the assumption of that 
right was the most extraordinary and monstrous ever made by frail, pre- 
Sumptuous man. 

If it were the right of one government it was the right of all governments; if it 
were the right of one ruler, it was the right of the most despotic sovercign on the face 
of the earth. If conquest gave the right, then had the Autocrat of Russia a right to 
march into the squares of Warsaw, at the head of his mechanical battalions and Cos- 
sack Guards, and there say, “ I have violated my promise; I have destroyed your na- 
tionality; I have confiscated your property; I have sent your nobles to Siberia; I 
have torn yourchildren from their mothers; I have established a right of conquest; 
and now I shall exercise my right—in making a religion for you.’ Make a religion! 
Why if to Government belonged the power of originating a religion, to Government 
must belony the power of changing it; and thus would they open the way to the mon- 
Strous scene of members of a delegati d Government proposing as a resolution that the 
soul shou d be dectoved im acral, and ihat Providence. should reign supreme on earth, 
Something like this h vt auweady occurred, Make a religion! Where were the men of 
largest vn inds ai. purest hearts who coul i be trusted with such a task, and who would 
not rather iit their duty to bow down to earth to receive that divine inspiration 
whic. iieaven alone could give. Man make a religion! As well miyht man pretend 
to make a world—to spread abroad a new lc aven—to launch suns, stars, and planets, 
revolving through new orbits into the regio 8 of boundless space—to spread abroad 








the vital principle of air which we breathe—as well might he pretend to do this as to 
embody in forms and prescriptions the etherial essence, which, springing from Heaven 
alone, holds undivided and imperial sway over his soul and spirit. The man who 
would thus presume would be like the mad philosopher in Dr. Johnson's story, who 
thought he could command the thunderbolt where to strike and the sunbeam where to 
glow. 

_ He described in very animated language the abuses which prevailed 
in the Established Church. He confined himself to the political view 
of the subject—as an Englishman, who could not bear that his civil 
rights should be invaded by any set of men under the pretext of 
promoting the cause of religion. He referred to the history of the 
country for proof of the malignant influence of the hierarchy upon its 
fortunes. 


Need he refer to the persecutions instituted by the Church under the house of Tudor? 
Need he say who supported to the utmost the unjust system of taxing America, which 
lost England the brightest jewel in the imperial crown? Need he advert to the period 
of the French Revolution? Who fanned the warlike fury of this country into a blaze? 
(Cries of “the Bishops!”) Yes, and bade to the banquet of fire, blood, and 
slaughter, in the name of the Prince of Peace. When the abolition of the slave-trade 
was proposed, did not a late Chancellor declare that the traffic in human bodies could 
not be inconsistent with religion, because the Bishops had not denounced it? Who had 
imposed the censorship on the press, and who were now its greatest enemies—but the 
Clergy? Had they not been the most inveterate enemies of education; and though 
there were ample educational funds in England, were they not perverted from the 
object, and the greater part kept as sinecures in the hands of the Established Church? 
Who now oppose the grant of a charter to the London University—that grant which 
Henry Brougham said in 1825 no Administration could be so corrupt as to dare to 
refuse? Either the present Administration must be monstrously corrupted, or greatly 
overawed by that power which they formerly set at naught. But the last which he 
should mention—an act which could never be forgotten—an act which was unparalleled 
in history—was the daring interference of the Bishops in the case of the Reform 

sill, between the people and the recognition of those just rights which they demanded 
with united and imperative voice, 

He concluded by moving the following resolution ; which was se- 
conded by Mr. Buckingham, M. P., and carried with three or four dis- 
sentient voices. 

“ That the alliance of Church and State is an extension of the authority of the civil 
power beyond its legitimate province, and an interference with the rights of con- 
science; that it tends to divide society into privileged and subordinate castes, 
on account of differeuces in religious opinion; that it taxes the industry of the 
community to supply a fund, which is often applied to the purposes of political corrup- 
tion; and that it establishes an influence which continually opposes itself to salutary 
measures of reform and national improvement.” 

Dr. Bennett, of Silver Street Chapel, then moved 

“ That the alliance of Church and State subjects the Church to a degrading control 
in the appointment of its ministers and the conduct of its discipline ; that it is hostile 
to the interests of religion; has caused persecutions, and fomented sectarian animo- 
sities ; and is shown, by history and experience, to be far less efficient provision for the 
justruction of the people than would arise from leaving religion to voluntary support.” 

He declared his belief in the leading articles of faith as held by the 
Established Church. It was only to the connexion of that Church 
with the State that he was opposed. Let it be proved that the al- 
liance of Church and State was scriptural, and he would bow to it. 
But such was not the condition of the Church of Christ in the first 
three hundred years of her existence, where it prevailed in its high and 
palmy condition: from the time of its connexion with the State, 
Christianity had made no progress. In this country, the dire effects 
of the close alliance between Church and State were less visible, 
because toleration had shrouded it. When this same toleration was 
born, she was a lovely maid; but she was now in an intermediate 
period, a sort of John the Baptist «era between the Christian and 
Jewish religions. She was what the geologists would call a transition 
rock—a chrysalis—something between the crawling caterpillar of ab- 
solute servility, and the beautiful butterfly that soars in absolute 
freedom. Toleration had been a lovely dame, but she had lived too 
long, and would make a frightful old woman, something like an 
Egyptian mummy. The Dissenter was now indignant when the term 
toleration was applied to him. 

William Howitt, of Nottingham, seconded the resolution in a brief 
speech; and it was carried urianimously. 

Mr. Wire, who moved the next resolution, was equally indignant and 
forcible in his remarks on the subject of tolerating his belief. 

They were told that the Church was ready to concede all reasonable claims that 
the Dissenters should make. Why, what arrogance was this—what insufferable 
arrogance did language such as this display! What man dared to tell him that he 
would “ concede” that which God and nature, and all the laws which bound society 
together, told him was his right? What right had any man to use the word toleration 
tohim? He wanted—not for himself alone, but for every man breathing upon the 
face of the wide earth—free liberty, full liberty, absolute liberty, perfect liberty, in 
civil and reigious affairs. Between him and his Judge no man had a right to intertere ; 
and he who essayed to do it—whether he excluded him from the Universities, or com- 
pelled him to pay for his church, or to come to that church to be married, or whether 
herefused the Yast rights over his body—he who did this, or any part of this, was 
animated by the same spirit that animated all the bloody persecutors of bypast tinzes. 

The resolution moved by Mr. Wire, and seconded by Mr. Rutt, 
was— ’ 

“ The alliance of Church and State is the origin of grievances of which Dissenters 
now complain, in the matters of registration, marriage, burial, church-rates, and ex- 
clusion from the Universities; that it renders the attempts for their removal so inade- 
quate or abortive as only to increase the discontent produced by injustice ; that it is 
itself a great national grievance, sacrifices the peace, the liberties, and the interests 
of the commuuity, to the selfishness of an ecclesiastical corporation ; and that, therefore, 
we shall not be satistied, nor cease to ery for justice, until that unholy and pernicious 
alliance is totally dissolved.” ’ 

A motion by a Mr. Copland, to insert the word “tithes” before 
the word “registration,” in this resolution, was negatived, on the re- 
presentation of Mr. Hume that tithes were not a peculiar Dissenting 
grievance, but that ‘all men objected to tithes.” 

On the motion of Mr. Gibson, a petition founded on the resolutions 
was adopted. : 

Mr. O'Connell, who had been several times called for, then came 
forward, to promise his hearty support to the petition, and to express 
his gratification at the spirit and objects of the meeting. His ridicule 
of the notion of compelling one man to pay for the support of another's 
religion was effective. 

Every Briton was entitled to civil liberty : did they possess it? Could they be said 
to have religious freedom so long as they had to endure any penalty—so long as nf 
had to suffir any disability—for following the dictates of their own, consciences? Dit 
they find so alsurd a principle applied to other professions? Lf any man came to ne 
and said—" I am going to law, L intend to employ Sir James Scarlett, and you shal 
pay for him,’—what would they think of the sanity of that individual? Or if any an 
caine to him and said—* I am very sick, and must call in Sir Henry Halford, but I ul 
make you pay his fee,’—would they uot tink the patient rather in need of a mad doc 
tor? Why was not the same argument to be applied to the spiritual as to the bodily 
ailments? The Protestauts came to him and said—* You are a Catholic and Iam @ 
Protestant ; I have a particular faucy to have an Archbishop of Canterbury : I ee 
you don’t want him, but I'l] make you pay for him,” If he had his option, what wou 
he, as a reasonable man, reply to these three individuals? Why, he should say to 
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first, that he had too much good sense to go to law; to the second, that he had too much 
good health to want a doctor ; and to the last, that-he had no possible use for the Arch- 
bisiop of Canterbury—that he wanted him least of ull. 

The meeting lasted till nearly ten o'clock. It was announced that 
means would be taken to circulate the petition in every part of London 
and the suburbs, so as to afford ample opportunity for signing it. 
Besides the gentlemen whose names have been mentioned, Mr. fF inn, 
Mr. Roebuck, Mr. Vigors, Mr. Ruthven, Mr. Blake, Sir William 
Iingilby, and Dr. Epps, were present. The great majority was com- 
posed of respectable-looking persons, from the middle ranks of life. 
Their zeal in the cause was manifest; and, with some few noisy 
exceptions, common to crowded assemblies, and most of all to the 
Senate itself, their behaviour was irreproachable. 

A deputation from the United Committee of Dissenters waited upon 
Lord Althorp on Saturday, to represent to his Lordship the feelings 
of the Dissenters generally on the subject of the measures introduced 
by Government avowedly for their relief. They all concurred in 
stating, that the measures in question were regarded with the utmost 
dissatisfaction. Lord Althorp expressed his great surprise and disap- 
pointment that the measure had not met with the-approbation of the 
body for whose relief it was intended: he had never framed a measure 
since his accession to office which he thought more likely to prove 
satisfactory ; and never had he brought in a measure to Parliament 
with greater satisfaction to himself. He also intimated his belief that 
the dissatisfaction was not universal: the Dissenters in his own county 
of Northampton approved of it. Mr. Griffiths, one of the Northamp- 
ton deputation, assured his Lordship that he was altogether misin- 
formed on that point. Lord Althorp again expressed his regret that 
his measures had not given satisfaction, but would not hold out any 
hopes of bringing forward any of a different description. 


An investigation has been carried on at the Lambeth Street Police~ 
office during the week into some very singular circumstances attending 
the abduction of Mr. William Gee, asolicitor of Bishop Stortford, and 
the forcible means used to obtain a check for 8002. and an order for 
some title-deeds from him. Mr. Gee was professionally employed by 
a person who stated herself to be a widow, Canning by name, to invest 
the sum of 20002. in securities for her benefit. Of this sum, he in- 
vested 1200/., and the remaining 800J/. he placed in his bankers’ hands, 
A few days ago, he received a letter, signed “* W. Heath,” in which the 
writer requested to know when he would visit London, as he wished to 
consult him personally relative to some property in the neighbourhood 
of Bishop Stortford. Mr. Gee agreed to meet him on Monday last, 
at ten o’clock, at the Bull Inn, Aldgate; and accordingly he went 
there. Soon after his arrival, a person gave him a letter purporting to 
come from Heath, in which Mr. Gee was desired to go in a hackney- 
coach with the bearer of the letter to a house in York Street, Com- 
mercial Road, as the writer said he was too unwell to leave home. Mr. 
Gee, suspecting no harm, went with the messenger to the house in 
question. He had been there, however, a very short time, before he 
was seized by three men, and forced through the back kitchen into a 
kiid of den, walled with strong boards and plastered with mud and 
scil, Here he was fastened by chains and cords to a board, which an- 
swered for a seat, and two pieces of wood, so that he could scarcely 
move. ‘The men then compelled him to give a check for Mrs. Can- 
ning’s 800/., and an order upon her trustee to deliver the title-deeds of 
the rroperty on which the 1200/. was invested. He only did this from 
the fear of being murdered.’ One of the men who was blind—Edwards, 
the pretended Heath—then went off with the check, and the other two 
left him. He contrived, by extreme exertion, after they were gone, to 
force up the chain across his breast; and then, having his hands at 
liberty, he unfastened the cords which bound his legs, and got out. He 
clambered over several garden-walls, escaped into the streets, went di- 
rectly to the agent of the Bishop Stortford Bank, and took measures 
to prevent the check being paid. In the course of the next day, the 
three men were all arrested. It appeared that the blind man, Edwards, 
who was said to be a teacher of music, had taken the house last week, 
and engaged a smith and carpenter to construct the den in question. A 
bag stuffed with wool or padding, evidently made to cover the head of 
their prisoner and to drown his voice, was also found on the premises. 
Edwards was traced to the’'residence of Mrs. Canning, at Oldford. He 
admitted the fact of his having inveigled Mr. Gee into his premises, 
and forced him to give up the money. This was done, he said, at the 
instigation and for the benefit of Mrs. Canning, whose money Mr. Gee 
unjustly held possession of, and could not be made to give up quietly. 
Mrs. Canning utterly denied that she had given any authority for the 
outrage. She was questioned as to her marriage with Edwards, who 
was known to be four days in the week generally at her house; but 
positively declared that she was not married to him. It appeared, how- 
ever, that the Reverend Mr. Matthias, Rector of Whitechapel, who 
from curiosity to learn the circumstances of this affair, was seated on 
the bench, recollected having married Edwards to Mrs. Canning under 
the name of Maria West. Mr. Gee then stated a circumstance which 
throws some light upon the motives of those engaged in this strange 
business. Mrs. Canning had only a life interest in the property be- 
fore mentioned, which she was to retain as long as she remained a 
widow, and no longer. This accounts for her being married under a 

alse name, and the necessity of resorting to violent means to obtain 
the money from Mr. Gee. She fainted in the Police-office, and was 
much frightened. during the examination. Edwards was cool and im- 
pudent in his manner, and refused to answer any questions. All the 
Prisoners were remanded, on Wednesday, till Tuesday next. 

_ The extraordinary treatment of Mr. Gee, puts us in mind of a 
similar occurrence which happened in Westminster about thirty years 
ago. r. Coutier, who had been a hairdresser, and was possessed of 
gleat wealth, was enticed by a Mrs. Phepoe to visit her at her lodgings. 

oon after his arrival, he was introduced into a sombre apartment, 
Where there were lying on the table a brace of pistols and a pair of 
candlesticks, both covered with crape. ‘The door was instantly closed 
by Mrs. Phepoe; who, presenting a pistol at his head, declared she 
would shoot him if he did not give her 10002. Surprised and terrified, 

€ gave her a promissory note for the amount ; which he refused to pay ; 
and she was tried for the offence, but acquitted on a point of law. The 
same person some time after endeavoured to extort money from a 





Jewess ; and, in consequence of some resistance, strangled her. This 
desperate woman was afterwards tried and found guilty of the murder 
at the Old Builey, and executed in front of Newgate.— Globe. 


Mr. Henry Price was held to bail on Saturday, at the Queen 
Square Office, to answer any charge that might be brought against him 
at the Sessions, for. wounding Mr. Thomas Williams in the face with 
a pair of shears. The particulars of this assault were given last week. 

Yesterday, three men named Wheatley, Ayler, and Tice, the last a 
hackney coachman, were charged at this Office with an assault on 
Charles Norris, a cabinetmaker, whose parents live in Hanway Yard, 
Oxford-street. Norris, the complainant, said, that on Friday evening 
he went to a tavern in Pimlico, to meet his father, with whom he had 
quarrelled, but was about to be reconciled. While in the parlour of 
the inn, the two first-named prisoners, and another man not in custody, 
seized him, and forced him into a hackney-coach at the door, and 
ordered the coachman to drive off. The two men in custody went into 
the coach with him; the other, who wore a cap and mustachios, got 
into a cab and followed them. With great difficulty Norris forced up 
the window of the coach, and called out to the Police; who stopped 
the driver. The man in the cab, seeing this, got out of it, and ran 
off. It appeared that all the parties were engaged by the man in mus- 
tachios, who had pretended to have some claim on the complainant for 
money due to him, and had said that he meant to charge him with 
felony. A sum of money was offered to the prosecutor before the case 
came on to stop it. The Magistrates committed the three prisoners, 
for a conspiracy. 

John Cleave, the publisher ‘of the Weekly Police Gazette, was com- 
mitted to prison from Guildhall on Tuesday, for three months, in 
default of paying a fine of 5/. imposed upon him for selling his un- 
stamped newspaper. He declared that he should consider that man 
his foe who paid the fine for him; and Mrs. Cleave, who was present, 
said that she would continue to sell the paper as long as any one would 
buy it. , 

A private still, which. was worked in a cellar at a small house in 
Lower Northampton Street, Smithfield, exploded on Monday, with a 
loud noise, and blew out the windows of the lower part of the house. 
The excise-oflicers wére shortly on the spot, and made a seizure of the 
remaining parts of the apparatus, which was of a superior description. 
The man who was engaged in this illicit distillery made his escap 
without receiving any injury ; and a woman who was found in the upper 
part of the house was taken into custody. 

A most unprovoked and brutal attack was made by one of the Royal 
Guards on the evening of her Majesty’s ball, on Mr. Holmes, an artist. 
That gentleman had accompanied some ladies who were goi#g to the 
fete, as far as the Palace gate, where he descended from the carriage, 
and proposed returning to his residence in Wilton Street, Belgrave 
Square, by the Park ; but on passing the house built for the late Duke of 
York, a soldier, one of a company of the Guards which was drawn up, 
without speaking a word, rushed upon him from behind, and nearly 
pulled him to the ground by the collar of his coat. On being remon- 
strated with on the incorrectness of his conduct, his reply was, “ Well, 
you've noright this way ; if you want to go through the Park, go behind 
the soldiers—you can’t pass afore ’em.”——7Z?ue Sun. 





The Country. 

A county meeting for the Eastern division of Kent is to he held on 
Monday, to take into consideration Lord Althorp’s Tithe Bill. The 
Kent Herald says—* It is arranged by the leaders of the Liberal party, 
that a proposition for the total abolition of tithes will be submitted to 
the meeting, either as a substantive motion, or as an amendment on any 
proposal in support of Lord Althorp’s bill.” 

A Court-martial has been sitting during the week at Sheerness, on 
Captain Hugh Pigot, lateof the Barham; who is charged by Lieute- 
nant Walker, late of the Albion steam-vessel, with ignorance of his 
profession, tyranny, and cruelty, while on the Mediterranean station. 
A great deal of evidence has been given, and it is not known how 
much longer the investigation willlast. Lieutenant Walker appears in 
court in plain clothes, because he says he has been long on half-pay, anda 
new style of uniform has been prescribed since he purchased his last suit. 
This, Sir Richard King, the President, considers a high mark of disre« 
spect to the Court. 

The Newmarket Second Spring Meeting was held on Tuesday. 
The company was not very numerous, nor the running during the week 
particularly interesting. 

A large body of the Leeds manufacturers have determined to employ 
no workmen who will not sign a declaration that they do not belong to 
any Trades Union. A correspondent of the Standard says—] 

“The resolution was promptly acted on. On Friday, several firms who usually pay 
their wages on that day, gave their men notice of the declaration they would be re- 
quired to sign. Others gave the same notice on Saturday ; and the rest, who had joined 
the associated masters previously, gave their men the option of signing or leaving their 
work on Monday morning. The consequence is, several thousands of hands have 
already been thrown out of employ, very few indeed having signed the declaration; and 
of those who have signed, searcely one, it was believed, was a member of the Union at 
the time the declaration was promulgated. On Monday at noon, between seven and 
eight thousand persons assembled on Woodhouse Moor, about a mile from the town; 
and after their names had been called over in shops, they were addressed by two or 
three of their fellows, who exhorted them to be firm in their refusal to sign the declara- 
tion, to conduct themselves during the struggle with order and decorum, and take care 
that the enemy did not trepan them into a breach of the peace,” 

On Thursday sennight, the tube of the Trevethick steam-engine 
burst; threw down in large fragments great part of the cylinders of 
the engine, scattered in all directions the roofs of several buildings be- 
longing to the works, and shook a considerable number of the houses 
around. Two men were at work in ashed adjacent; the roof of which, 
made of iron, fell upon them, and they were taken out dreadfully 
scalded, and nearly in a state of suffocation.—Merthyr Guardian. 





- 


SCOTLAND. 

Edinburgh is involved in all the bustle preparatory to a contested 
election. The Whigs, Tories, and Radicals, will have each a candidate 
in the field. The Tories have put forward Mr. Learmonth, the coach- 
maker ; who lately held the office of Lord Provost, and rendered him- 
It may be 


self unpopular with the great body of the ten-pound voters. 
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expec‘ed that he will feel the effects of their resentment in the ensuing 
conte:t. The force of this opposition, however, will be in some meas 
sure Lroken by Mr. Learmonth’s influence as an employer of workmen, 
in his business of coachmaker and in his building speculations. As 
regards the gentleman himself, much cannot be said in praise of his 
fitness to represent the intellect of the Modern Athens, though his qua- 
lifications as a representative of Toryism are indisputable. He pos- 
sesses a certain vulgar facility of speech, which may prove serviceable ; 
but he lacks command of temper; and it is almost necessary for a can- 
didate to be good-humoured and agreeable, to have a fair chance of 
success. Of this fact the supporters of Mr. Robert Graham for Perth- 
shire are now duly sensible. One thing, however, is certain—that Mr. 
Learmonth will receive the undivided support of the Edinburgh 
Tories, be his merits or demerits what they may. 

Mr. Aytoun is the Radical candidate, and declares his determination 
to go tothe poll at all events. He is sure, we suppose, to receive a 
number of votes from the sturdy, independent opponents of the Kirk of 
Scotland, the Annuity-tax, and the faithless Whigs; but has probably 
not much chance of being elected. The contest, therefore, will lie be- 
tween Mr. Learmonth and the Whig candidate. 

If gross mismanagement ought to insure the defeat of a party, the 
Edinburgh Whigs richly deserve to be beaten in the forthcoming elec- 
tion. They appear to have been sorely puzzled in the selection of a 
candidate; and the fact of their being unable to find a single person 
among their own set, who could be proposed with the least chance of 
success,* reveals the melancholy fact of the decadence of Whig glory 
and talent in Edinburgh. A. few years ago, and there were many at the 
Scottish bar whose qualifications to represent the Modern Athens no 
one would dispute; but “star after star decays,” and the brilliant galaxy 
is waning dull and dim. In plain language, the Edinburgh Whigs 
could not find a single Edinburgh gentleman of their party to succeed 
Mr. Jeffrey ; and therefore it was decided to nominate Sir John Hob- 
house, without even taking the precaution to ascertain that the Re- 
jected of Westminster would care to risk another defeat in the Scottish 
capital. Sir John wisely disclaims the proffered honour ; and his brother 
in misfortune, Sir John Campbell, has determined to try his chance 
among his countrymen. 

We wished Sir John Campbell success at Dudley; because he has 
shown himself, with the exception of Sir Samuel Romilly, the most 
enlightened as well as most useful Crown lawyer who within our me- 
mory has had a seat in Parliament. He was rejected, like Sir John 
Hobhouse, by an English constituency; not, however, because he de- 
serted from the cause of that constituency at the hour of need, but 
because he denounced and exposed the misdeeds of a domineering ma- 
gistracy. He was too liberal, in fact, for the prevailing party in Dudley. 
His absence from Parliament is felt as a national loss; and we bope 
that he will play his cards discreetly in Edinburgh—that he will adopt 
Mr. Abercromby’s Letter as his creed in local matters; and then, 
notwithstanding the gross mismanagement of the Whig twaddlers—the 
hunters after and dispensers of sheriffships and paltry patronage—he 
will yet have a good chance of success. It ‘will, we suppose, be no 
objection in Edinburgh to Sir John Campbell, that he is a Scot by 
birth ; though the stress which the Courier lays upon the circumstance 
seems to us quite ludicrous. It is time that these national prejudices 
should be Jail aside. Mr. Hume is not the less welcome in Middle- 
sex for bciig a Scotchman, nor is Sir Henry Parnell less popular in 
Dundee for being an Irish gentleman. 

Besides the impression derived from newspaper reports of electio- 
neering proceedings, we have had the advantage of conversations with 
some intelligent Ecinburgh men at present in London: and we have 
several letters on the subject; the following extract from one of them 
is all that we can make room for. 

“ Which of the three candidates will succeed, is quite uncertain: all will go to the 
poll. If the Dissenters rally round Aytoun, he will be the man : the Tory will stickle 
for the Chu:ch, and the Whig will not dare to desert her. The Courier had some Whig 
nonsense about the ‘ state of Radicalism in Edinburgh.’ Radicalism and Toryism 
have greatly increased, and Whiggery greatly decreased, At a public meeting where 
a shilliiy jas to be paid at the door, the Tories would beat the Whigs; at oue, out- 
of-doors, or in-door, where nothing has to be paid, the Radicals would devour them, 
Custom and old acquaintanceship will make many citizens hang (loosely) about the 
Whigs still, although their opinions are now Radical, Gibson Craig would carry the 
election: that Hlobhouse will, is very doubtful.” 

This letter was written before it was known in Edinburgh that Sir 
John Hobhouse had refused to stand. ] 

Mr. J. A. Murray met his constituents at Leith on Saturday last, 
and addressed them ina manly speech on the subject of his Parlia- 
mentary conduct. Mr. Murray is to be the new Lord Advocate ; and 
the object of his visit to Leith is to ascertain how his acceptance of the 
office is likely to affect his interests in that place. His conduct in 
Parliament has been hitherto very independent; though we do not ad- 
mire his voting for Mr. Strutt’s unmeaning and abortive motion, in 

reference to the useful and intelligible one of Mr. Harvey, ou the 

ension-list. Generally speaking, however, Mr. Murray’s votes, 
speeches, and conduct, have been such as to entitle him to demand the 
support of his constituents. Mr. Murray will of course take care not 
to split upon the rock which has broken Mr. Jeffrey’s popularity to 
ieces. He will cautiously make his terms with the Ministry, and 

ave it clearly understood that the Treasury Whipper-in may receive a 
denial from him, when unpopular votes are required: otherwise, Mr. 
Murray will rue the day when he connected himself with the tottering 
Administration of the Whigs. As it is, he is about to enter on a situ- 
ation of extreme difficulty ; and we deem it rather chivalrous on his part 
to run the risk which all incur who connect themselves with a divided, 
unpopular Cabinet. 

r. Murray will be opposed by Mr. Aitchison, his former oppo- 
nent; but it is believed that he will be returned by a large majority. 
At the meeting on Saturday, his liberal speech gave great satisfaction ; 
and the people of Leith, who have some local points to gain over their 
Edinburgh neighbours—too long their oppréssors in the days of Self- 
election—are not insensible to the advantage of having the Lord Advo- 
cate for. their Representative. 


* It is said that Sir James Gibson Craig, Mr. Henry Cockburn, or Sir Thomas Dick 

Latder, might have stood the contest with perfect confidence ; but none of these gentle- 

men could be induced to stand, 
ars. 








Miscellaneous, 

Upon the division on Mr. Harvey’s motion for a revision of the 
Pension-list, nineteen Tories took their hats and quitted the House, 
leaving the Ministers to fight their battle as best they could. Two 
Tories, one of whom is the Marquis of Blandford, actually voted for 
Mr. Harvey’s motion.— Globe. [Why does not the Globe finish the 
story of the night, and state how many Conservatives remained to vote 
with Ministers on that division, and on Mr. Strutt’s which followed it ?] 

Mr. ‘Tennyson, having supposed that some injurious expressions, 
quoted by Mr. Stanley in the debate on the Septennial Act from a 
speech of Sir Robert Walpole, were intended to apply to him, wrote a 
letter to Mr. Stanley to require explanation. The reply—which, 
together with Mr. Tennyson’s letter, is published in the Times this 
morning—shows that Mr. Stanley expressly guarded himself against 
any such construction, but that what he said was imperfectly reported. 

Sir John Milley Doyle and Colonel Bacon have been quarrelling in 
Lisbon with exceeding energy. It appears that certain reports in- 
jurious to Colonel Bacon’s character haye been for some time in 
circulation. He was charged with appropriating stores and plunder, 
which did not fairly fall to his share, &c. These reports Sir J. M. 
Doyle mentioned in a letter, couched in very friendly terms, to Colonel 
Bacon himself; offering at the same time to state his authority for them, 
and to inquire into their truth. Colonel Bacon sent to demand the 
authority ; but Sir John Doyle refused to communicate with him. 
Colonel~Bacon then wrote a note to Sir John, commencing in these 
terms—* You are a dirty, cowardly, backbiting, infamous scoundrel,” 
and defying him to mortal combat. Sir John refused to fight, till 
Colonel Bacon had cleared his character. Colonel Bacon threatens to 
horsewhip him the first opportunity. Don Pedro has cashiered Sir 
John Doyle; and here the matter rests for the present. 

The Minerva, which left Plymouth in March, for New York, with 146 
passengers, many of whom belonged to these towns, struck on a bank 
off Long Island, near New York, on the night of the 8th ult. during a 
thick fog and a heavy sea. All the passengers were roused from their 
beds by the shock. It-being dark as pitch, no one knew where they 
had struck ; and the waves breaking over the ship, it was feared she 
would not hold together until daylight ; but happily light came, and 
they found they were about two miles from the shore. Boats came off 
to their assistance ; and at nine o’clock people came on board. The 
women were immediately all sent on shore ; where they arrived safely, 
and were received with every attention by the Americans. On en- 
tering the harbour, the vessel was swamped in shallow water; but all 
got on shore in safety. — Plymouth Chronicle. 





The celebrated Bishop of Charleston, the Right Reverend Dr. 
England, has been appointed a Cardinal by the Pope. He is the first 
Irishman that ever attained that dignity. — Dublin Morning Reyister. 
{Dr. England is an excellent and accomplished man, and one of the 
best argumentative preachers of the day. He kept a school in Charles. 
ton for several years, in order that his congregation, which though nu- 
merous was poor, might be enabled to pay off a debt contracted by the 
building of a Catholic church. We hope that his Cardinal’s hat will 
not effect any change for the worse in his apostolical habits and cha- 
racter. } 

It is stated in a letter from Paris, that the Havre and Bordeaux mer- 
chants have many of them been carrying on a very lucrative commerce 
with India of late. On receiving intelligence of the great failures in 
Calcutta, and anticipating others, as in fact turned out to be the case, 
they carried out large shipments of specie, and amidst the general em- 
barrassment that prevailed, were enabled to make purchases of indigo 
and other articles of native produce nearly on their own terms.— Times. 

A meeting of the British and Foreign School Society was held at 
Exeter Hall, on Monday; Lord: John Russell in the chair. His Lord- 
ship announced that he had that morning received a letter from the 
Duke of Bedford enclosing a donation of 100J. to the Society. The 
report stated, that the number of schools in this country had increased 
one-third within the last year, and that they now amounted to 3,445; 
at which 166,600 children were educated. 

A coat, made entirely by a woman, was exhibited in a shop in 
Cheapside on Saturday, and attracted the attention of the curious in 
such matters, the workmanship being in every respect scarcely distin- 
guishable from that of a first-rate Journeyman. The coat was ticketed 
at a low price. 

There are about four hundred and fifty different trades carried on 
in London. The shoemakers are the most numerous class, and the 
tailors next; the former, above twenty years of age, amounting to 
16,502, and the latter to 14,552. The carpenters amount to 13,208, and 
if the cabinet-makers are included, to 19,629. The bakers, butchers, 
bricklayers, and blacksmiths, come next; but they average little more 
than a third of those trades. 

Mr. Richard Thornton, and other friends of M. Mendizabal, have 
subscribed 1000 guineas fora piece of plate, which they intend present- 
ing to that gentleman ata dinner to be given at the Albion Tavern on 
the 2Ist, as a token of their sense of the services rendered by him to 
the cause of Legitimacy in Portugal. 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS, 
BIRTHS, 

On the 14th inst., in Hanover Square, the Wife of Dr. Locock, of a son. 

" On the 13th inst., at Hampstead, the Lady of Tuomas Havitanp Burxg, Esq,, of @ 
aughter, 

On the Lst., at the Charterhouse, the Lady of the Rev. W, H. Hate, ofa son, 

MARRIAGES. 

On the l4th inst., at the house of her brother in Park Street, the Hon. Henry But- 
LER, third son of the Right Hon, Lord Dunbonye, to IsaneLLA Marcaret Munro 
Jonnstone, of Corehead, in Dumfriesshire, only daughter of the late Sir Alexander 
Munro, of Novar,; Ross-shire. 

On the 12th inst., at St, James’s, Westminster, Henry Ma.tsy, Esq., of York Ter- 
race, Regent’s Park, to Frances ANNE, Widow of the late Rev. Arthur Tyrwhitt 
Drake, M.A., of Bucknall, Oxfordshire, and daughter of John Carbonell, Esq., of Haling 
Park, Surry, 

On the 10th inst., at Frimley, the Hon, Levison Granvitue Kzrta Murpay, brother 
to the Earl of Dunmore, to Louisa Mitty, only daughter of Thomas Abraham, Esq» 
of Chapel House, Surry. , 

On the 10th inst., Coartes Lowruer, Esq., second son of Sir John Lowther, Bart. 
of Swillington, Yorkshire, to lapeLia, eldest daughter of the Rev. Robert Morehead, 
D,D., Rector of Easington, in that county. 
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Ss On the 13th inst., at St. George's, Hanover Square, HENRY BLacKbeN, Esq., of Wil. 
ton Crescent, to Mary, daughter of William Hollond, Esq,, of Grosvenor Place. . 

On the Ist January, at St. Thomas’s Church, Bombay, Harry W. Brert, Esq,, of 
the Bombay Horse Artillery, to Exvizaneras, second daughter of the late Thomas 
Eaton, Esq. Royal Navy. : 

On the 10th inst,, at Alne, Joun ConstanTINE TReEnt, of Oversmouth, in Barbadoes, 
Bsq., a Captain in the Royal Horse Guards, to Frances Soputa, eldest daughter of 
Edward Swainston Strangways, of Ane Hall, in the county of York, Esq. 

DEATHS. : 

On the 7th inst., at Fonthill Gifford, in his 33d year, the Rev. Joun Strut junior, 
Vicar of Inglesham, in the county of Wilts, eldest son of the Rev. John Still, of Font- 
hill Gifford, in the same county. ae 

On the 9th inst., at Upper Homerton, Isaac Hemuey, Esq., in his 83d year. 

On the Sth inst., at the Vicarage, Curry Rivell, Somersetshire, the Rev, James: Sepa- 
wick, Vicar of that parish, in his 91st year. 


POSTSCRIPT. 
SaTURDAY. 


It is stated in the Times City article this morning, .on the authority 
of French correspondence, that a plot had been discovered’ at Munich 
for the assassination of all the principal Sovereigns of Germany, and 
that numbers had been arrested and ordered to leave Bavaria. Count 
Montalembert, a Peer of France, who is represented as a man of 
talent and activity, is among the suspected persons. 'The Bavarian 
Government, it is said, were first informed of their danger by Metter- 
nich. The affair has every appearance of having been got up in 
Vienna. 











We have received an interesting letter from O. P. Q. addressed to 
the British Dissenters, and containing cogent reasons (drawn from the 
state of affairs on the Continent, especially as regards their brother 
Dissenters of all classes,) why they should press their claims with 
vigour at the present time. But the letter would occupy three of our 
columns which we cannot possibly spare at the end of the-week. In 
our next Number we shall endeavour to: make room for it. 





Errata.—The remarks on the Poor-Laws Amendment Bill attributed in some ‘of the 
Morning Papers and in last week’s Spectator to Mr. Charles) Buller,. were actually 
delivered by Mr. Edward Buller, Member for North Staffordshire. It was Mr. 
E. J. Stanley, not Mr. Secretary Stanley, who observed in the House of Commons, 
on Friday last week, that the Church might become a grievance, with which the 
Legislature ought to deal, The Morning Post, from which we copied the mistake, 
rectified it on Monday. 





MONEY MARKET. 
Stock ExcHanor, Fripay AFTERNOON. 

The Consol Market evinced great firmness iu the early part of the week, and the 
price for Account has been as high as 93- ‘Up to this morning, it was generally be- 
lieved that the opposition to the. plan forthe reduction of the 4-per Cents. would be 
feeble, and the numbers of stockholders who would express ‘their dissent very few ;. but 
the contrary opinion now seems te prevail, and it.is believed that the measure-will not 
be carried with the facility at first anticipated, To no other cause can we attribute.the 
the decline in Consols which took place this morning: the opening price was 92} 93 ; 
but soon after the commencement of business, a sudden fall to 92} occurred. The 
market has rallied a little during the course of the day, and the closing price is 923 4. 
A bargain was effected on Wednesday in the New 5 per Cents. at the price of 1354. It 
is very rarely that any transactions occur in this stock, which.dees not exceed 600,000/. 
in amount: it was created on the last reduction of 34 per Cents., the holders of the 
former stock receiving 70/. 5 per Cents, for every 100/. 34 per Cents; as it is chiefly 
held by trustees, it very rarely finds its way into the market. The disproportion of 
21 per cent. in price which exists between this. Stock and the Bonds of the Anglo-Greek 
Loan, both of which are British Parliamentary Securities, cannot be aceounted for on 
any rational grounds, 

The Foreign Continental Stocks have been in greater demand this week than for 
some time past. Some very considerable investments have oceurred in Dutch Bonds ; 
the price of the 2} per Cents. has been as high as 523; but on the arrival of yester- 
day’s mail from Amsterdam, several extensive sales were made on Dutch account: the 
market has been depressed by these, and is to-day heavy, closing at 523 4. Russian 
Bonds maintain their high quotation, and are 106}. The Bonds of the new Greek Loan 
are again in request; the portions of French and Russian guarantee at 100} to 101, 
and those of the English guarantee at 114}. Spanish Stock has fluctuated considerably, 
The postponement of the Loan is generally looked upon as favourable to the ultimate 
recognition of the Cortes Bonds; and though several speculators have been induced to 
get rid of their stock, the disposition to sell has not been general among the holders, 
the majority of whom seem still to be sanguine. The fluctuation during the week has 
been between 36% and 344, at which latter price the Bonds were at one time this morn- 
ing: a rally has since occurred to 353, and the closing price this afternoon is 35$ 4. 

The Portuguese Bonds have maintained their price, and have not fluctuated so much 
as the Spanish Stock. It is almost evident that the struggle in the Peninsula is nearly 
closed; andithat circumstance, together with the report of the capture of Figueiras by 
Admiral Navrer, has sustained the market. The price of the Bonds has been as high 
as 794; was at one time to-day at 78%; and closesat 784 4. 

Some disposition to purchase South American Stocks has arisen within’ the last few 
days. Both Mexican and Columbian Bonds have been bought. at higher prices than 
last week; the former have been at 45%, and close at 454 2; and the latter, after having 
been at 27%, close at 27. 

Saturpay, TWELVE o’Ciock, 

We have nothing of importance to report this morning; and our duty must be confined 
to the quotation of prices, 





3 per Cent. Consols ........ 92 Dutch 2} per Cents......... 52¢ 4 
Ditto for Account. ......... 923.4 French 3 per Cents........ 

New 34 pr Cen. Annuities... 100g 2 | Greek, 1833, 5 per Cents. ... 

Bank ae ARTE OE — Mexican 6 per Cents. ...... 454 + 
India Stock for Account..... 269 270 Portuguese 5 per Cents....., 78% 9 
Exchequer | Ce 50 5L Do. Regency Scrip5 perCent. 78% 9 
Belgian 5 per Cents......... 984 | Prussian, 1818, 5 per Cent... —— 
Brazilian 5 per Cents...... - 75+6 Russian, 1822, 5 per Cent .. 106% 
Danish 3 per Cents......... 75+ | Spanish, 1821,5 per Cent..., 353 } 





EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 


Arrived—At Gravesend, May 15th, Lord Hungerford, Farquharson, from Bengal; 
Wellington, Liddell; from Madras; and Atrora, Coulson, from the Cape. Off Ports- 
mouth, 15th, H.C. Ships Duke of Sussex, Whitehead ; and Minerva, Yicehurst, from 
China; Hero of Malown, Smith, and Lady Rafiles, Pollock from Bombay. Off Dart- 
mouth, 15th, H. C. S. Castie Huntley, Johnson, from China, At St. Helena, March 
22d, Susannah, Walker, from Mauritius; and ‘Briton, Parker, from tle Cape. 24th, 
uady Gordon, Harmer, from Bombay; and Magnet, M‘Minn, from Mauritius; and 
29th, H.C. Ships Prince Regent, Aplin ; and Rose, Marquis, from China. At Madras, 
Jan. 9th, Madras, Beach, 13th, Lac y Flora, Ford; and 19th, Mary Ann, Hornblow, 

om London, 
, Sailed—From Gravesend, May 13th, Camilla, Wilson, for New South Wales; and 
4th, Ellen, Dixon, for Van Diemen’s Land, From Liverpool, 13th, Cordelia, Crichton; 
and Jumna, Pindar, for China. 

eal . Sarurpay Morniya. 
eur trived—Of Portland, H. C. ships Prince Regent, Aplin; and Kose, Marquis, from 
ny At Liverpool, May 15th, Cabotia, Cumming, from’ New South Wales, At St, 

elena, Victory, Biden, from Bombay. 

Sailed—From Gravesen, 16th, Claudine, Kerr, for the Cape. 





TOPICS OF THE DAY. 





PROGRESS OF THE CHURCH AND STATE 
QUESTION. 


WueEN the Glasgow petition for the separation of Church and 
State was under discussion in the House of Peers on Monday, 
Lord Brovenam declared his “zealous friendliness ‘for the prin- 
ciples of religious ¢oleration, without exception of ‘sect or creed ;” 
and the Archbishop of CAnrerBuRY said, that “if the petition had 
confined itself to the removal of disabilities under which the Dis- 
senters laboured,—if it had merely required at their Lordships’ 
hands, toleration to the full extent to which liberty of conscience 
could be granted,—he should most heartily have concurred in its 
prayer.” It was well observed by Earl Frrzwit.iam, that the 
Dissenters, a few years. ago, had to fight a hard battle for the re- 
peal of the Test and Corporation Acts; so that the Church had 
not always been so tolerant as it professes to be at present. But 
what does the liberality, of which the Chancellor and the Arch- 
bishop boasted, really amount to? Simply to this—in their infi- 
nite condescension, they are at last willing to allow all classes of 
his Majesty's subjects to worship God as they think right, pro- 
vided they contribute part of their means to support an Establish- 
ment which most Dissenters and nota few Churchmen deem inju- 
rious to religion and an obstacle to.good government. And this is 
what is. called toleration. It is, in its essence, only a milder ty- 
ranny. The Nonconformists will submit to it as long as they are 
unable successfully to resist it; but Lord BrougHam knows them 
too well to believe that their submission will last an hour longer. 
If he has any doubt on this point, let him inform himself of the 
proceedings at the meeting held on Monday evening at the City of 
London Tavern. He will learn that the toleration of which ‘he 
thinks so much, was held up to derision by the earnest and elo- 
quent men who met to protest against being compelled in any 
shape or way to support the Church of England. Yes,:while Lord 
Brovexam and the Archbishop of CANTERBURY were talking 
about toleration, the leaders of the Nonconformists were indig- 
nantly scouting the very name, and insisting upon a perfect equa- 
lity with Churchmen, and declaring their inability to understand. 
what right any portion of their fellow subjects could fairly claim 
to lord it over them, or to prate about pernatting them to worship 
according to their conscience. 

But this question is not one which particularly concerns the Dis- 
senters. Every one is interested in its just settlement. At: pre- 
sent the great bulk of the population of the United Kingdom is in 
a state of exasperation, owing to the injustice which they suffer at 
the hands of the hierarchy and its supporters. None commit in- 
justice without in some way suffering for it themselves; and the 
Churchman as well as the Nonconformist is injured by the existing 
compulsory support of the Church. But were there not a single 
Nonconformist in England, the mischief of the connexion of the 
Church and the State would be sensibly felt, as it is now. In 
order to prove this, it is only necessary to refer to the conduct of 
the dignitaries of the Establishment in all periods of our history, 
from the days of the Saxon Kings to the last speech of Dr. Puti- 
pots. Have they not almost invariably been the mainstay of 
arbitrary monarchs and ministers, endeavouring to throw the co- 
vering of religion over the most tyrannical proceedings? And 
does not this conduct of its ministers bring a scandal on religion, 
and afford pretexts for the scoffer? “Is he a churchman, then 
he’s fond of power"—this is as applicable at the present time as in 
the days of Popr. 

But it is needless to dwell on this part of the subject. Clerical 
duties are incompatible with those of a politician or a legislator. 
Political parsons are felt to be pests in the land; and when the 
side which they take in politics is invariably that of the mighty 
and prosperous against the weak and unfortunate,—when it is 
found that the Clergy as a body are the most decided op- 
ponents of improvement,—it becomes the duty as well as the desire 
of all the friends of good government and of pure religion, to de- 
prive them of the power which they abuse. Be they Churchmen 
or Nonconformists, all ought to join in this work; but more espe- 
cially the former, for they are injured doubly by the misconduct of 
the Clergy of the Establishment. 

It is not pretended that there is any form of church govern- 
ment prescribed in thé New Testament. Ecclesiastical establish- 
ments are admitted to be the work of men’s hands. It is a con- 
troverted point, whether all connexion of the church with,the civil 
power is forbidden in the book of the Christian faith. There 
is much to be said on both sides; and, after a conscientious 
examination of the arguments, and of the quotations from Serip- 
ture, we feel little qualified or inclined to speak decidedly on the 
point. Most unprejudiced persons are probably in the same state. 
But, as no cause can be permanently benefited by the employment 
of bad instruments,—if it can be proved that real religion has 
prospered in any country owing to its connexion with the political 
rulers of the land, it may perhaps be safely inferred that i that 
particular case at all events, the secular arm has been wisely and 
lawfully stretched forth to its aid. If, on the other hand, it should 
appear, that the connexion of the Church with the State has 
tended to produce bickering and dissension among the laity, and 
to make the clergy subservient and worldly-minded politicians in- 
stead of meek and self-denying ministers of the gospel,—if it can 
be proved that, in consequence of this connexion, which is only 
maintained by the strong arm of power, the Church is viewed 
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with disgust by at least half of that population for whose spiritual 
wants it should, but does not provide,—then there needs no 
weighing of Scriptural phrases, or subtile interpretation of texts, 
to demonstrate that such a connexion never could have been sanc- 


tioned by the author and first founders of Christianity. And it 
is plain that, in England, this connexion is not destined to endure, 
on its present footing, for any long period. It is a question how 
long it may last; but that the Establishment is doomed, they 
must be not a little blinded by their partialities who doubt. It an- 
swers the purpose of the partisans of the Church to represent the 
petitions for its separation from the State as emanating from 
the Nonconformists only; but the truth is, that the principal 
danger arises from the union of dissatisfied Churchmen with pro- 
fessed Dissenters; and they commit a most egregious blunder 
who, in estimating the relative strength of parties, range all who 
go to church on one side, against all who go to chapel on the 
other. Had Ministers been present at the great meeting on Mon- 
day, they would have found, that the spirit which animated it was 
by no means sectarian; and Lord BrouGHam would have dis- 
covered the inapplicability of his old-fashioned remarks about to- 
leration, not only to the Dissenters, who laughed them fo scorn, 
but to the numbers present who professedly belonged to the do- 
minant persuasion. 

The progress of this question has indeed been rapid; so rapid, 
that it would seem that they who demand the separation of 
Church and State hardly know the precise meaning of the phrase, 
or what practical measures to recommend in order to effect their 
object completely. For the satisfaction of the Bishops, however, 
there is no doubt that their release from legislative duties would 
be the first step to be taken. The appropriation of Church 
property to national uses would probably be the second. It will 
be very difficult, by and by, to persuade the nation that a fund 
which was intended for the benefit of all, ought to be engrossed by 
a sect. Vested rights and private endowments will probably be 
respected: and then the working clergy will be raised to decent 
competence, and zealous preachers will have crowded congrega- 
tions in our churches and cathedrals. 





ACTUAL POSITION OF THE MINISTRY. 


Tue Morning Chronicle on Wednesday quoted with much lauda- 
tion a number of extracts from an article in the Scotsman, enti- 
tled the “ Moral Position of the Ministry.” It is a laboured de- 
fence of Earl Grey and his colleagues, and an attempt to prove 
that they have done all that circumstances would permit, to 
earry onward the work of Reform. Throughout the article, how- 
ever, itseems to be implied that they have not done much; for the 
tone is altogether apologetical ; and we are given to understand that 
the Premier found and finds nearly as much difliculty in managing 
the Whig as the Tory ci-devant Boroughmongers. 

‘*Many negotiations (observes our Northern contemporary), of which the 
public knows nothing, must have been necessary to pave the way for the suc- 
cess of the Reform Bill. The Tories saw in the destruction of the boroughs 
the downfal of the system on which they had fattened. But the great Whig 
families also held burghs; and without their aid it was hopeless to attempt Re- 
form. Can we doubt that much persuasion must have been required before the 

‘latter could be induced to make a voluntary sacrifice of what was held as pro- 
perty, had been purchased in many cases as such at an enormous cost, and con- 
ferred a privilege so flattering to ambition?” 

And again— 

* No formal pledges were agree come under, but, as men of probity, Minis- 
ters must be anxious that the fruits of the Reform Bill should not belie the 
promises of moderation they had held out ; that it should not become the parent 
of measures, which, if announced at the outset, would have made those its ene- 
mies who were induced, by the advice and persuasion of Ministers, to become 
its friends, and to sacrifice power, property, family influence, and perhaps long- 
cherished opinions, to carry it through.” 

This is intended for a defence of the Ministerial reluctance to 
give the nation the fruits of Reform ; and the writer apparently is 
not aware that he is exhibiting Earl Grey in the most unfavourable 
colours. Lord Grey held out, it seems, ‘‘ promises of moderation ;” 
he told the Whig Lords, that Reform should not become the parent 
of certain “measures,” &e. In other words, Earl Grey said to 
his brethren—“ Of what advantage are your boroughs, seeing that 
the Tories, by means of theirs, still keep you in opposition? lef us 
annihilate them all; and then, a plentiful shower of preferment 
will fall upon our whole tribe: Ill take care that no subsequent 
measures shall pass to the detriment of our drder.” To the deluded 
public, on the other hand, it was given out, that Reform was to be 
the means of good government—of enabling the Whigs to carry 
those further measures which for nearly half a century they had 
advocated in Opposition, And it should be remembered, that the 
measures which the Nation demands and which we advogzate, are 
the same as those which for half a century the Whigs declared to 
be of essential importance to the good government of the country, 
though they now denounce them as Ultra-Radical. But the Mi- 
nisters have belied their former professions to the country, and 
have kept the “ promises of mcderation they held out” to the aris- 
tocratic portion of their party. And this is the “moral position 
of the Ministry !" 

The Morning Chronicle, in commenting upon the remarks of 
the Scotsman, observes, that it is ‘an essential condition of all 
reforms that we should obtain them by constitutional means,” and 
that “ we are now sure of obtaining in time all conceivable amelio- 
rations.” The Chronicle has taken its tone, for the time, from the 

Scotsman’s article. But if the statement of the promises of mo- 

eration is correct—and it is extremely probable—we shall not 











obtain these ameliorations from Earl Grey's Ministry, for it is 
pledged to resist them. The policy, therefore, of those who are 
honestly desirous of making Reform the instrument of good go- 
vernment, must be, on this hypothesis, to remove Earl Grey and 
his colleagues, and provide room for men who are under no mode- 
rate promises to the now comparatively powerless members of the 
Whig Aristocracy. This is the only inference to be drawn from the 
observations of the Chronicle and the Scotsman; which weve, not- 
withstanding, actually made with the view to conciliate the People 
of England towards the Ministry, and to induce them to continue 
their support to the men who have attempted to put them off with 
the shadow for the substance of Reform! 

If the opinions of the Whig Lords are truly set forth in this 
** admirable article,” as the Chronicle terms it, there can be 
no use ip that creation of fresh Peers which the uninitiated have 
imagined was all that Earl Grey required to carry his reforming 
measures in the Upper House. 

“* But such a dernier resort (says the Scotsman) certainly was not in the 
contemplation of Ministers when they framed the Reform Bill. They calcu- 
lated, no doubt, upon the change induced by the natural ‘course of mortality, 
and on the effect of occasional new accessions, which will all be on the side of Re- 
form. Any thing beyond this, we presume, was not ‘ in the bond :’ it formed 
no part of the understanding come to with the King, or with the Whig Peers 
and borough-holders ; and without a very strong and urgent case of necessity, 
Ministers would not be warranted in having recourse to it.” , 

We must believe, judging from all that has passed during the 
last session of Parliament and the present, that the “dernier re- 
sort” never was in the contemplation of Ministers. Indeed it 
would have been at variance with their “ promises of moderation.” 
The present state of the House of Peers must be precisely that 
which Ministers most desire. The Tories have the odium of 
throwing out even the unsatisfactory measures with which the Minis- 
ters cheat the Lower House, but which they never mean to be- 
come the law of the land; for, if passed, they would be held to 
contravene their “‘ promises of moderation.” 

This is a curious exposure, by a well-meaning, perhaps, but 
singularly indiscreet friend of the Whigs. Only one inference 
can be deduced from the “ admirable article;” and it is, that the 
Whig Ministers were pledged from the first to their party to de- 
lude the People with false hopes, and to do as little as possible in 
the way of Reform—to render the Charter of 1832, in short, as far 
as possible, an abortive measure. 

Such being the morals of the Whig Ministry, no one can be 
surprised at the actual condition at which they have arrived. This 
was correctly enough described in their own paper, the Times, on 
Tuesday last. It is there distinctly stated, that on the most interest- 
ing question which at present agitates the public mind, the Mi- 
nistry is divided; that as regards the future appropriation of 
Church property, “ great differences of opinion have existed in the 
Cabinet ;” that 

* Lord John Russell had nearly forced his colleagues to accept his resignation, 
rather than expose himself to the disrepute of covering by his name a bill of 
which he felt the utter inadequacy to its professed object—viz. that of satisfy- 
ing the Dissenters by a redress of their grievances; and that with regard to the 
last measure—we mean the settlement of Irish Church property—the disagree- 
ments in the Cabinet were openly declared by Lords Althorp and John Russell ; 
it being generally understood,that the two latter noblemen, with, we believe, by 
much the most numerous portion of the Cabinet, are in favour of more liberal 
and efficient Church reforms, as well as of a more ample satisfaction to the just 
and reasonable claims of the Dissenters, than Mr. Stanley and one or two other 
members of that body.” 

The Times then goes on to mention the state of public business 
at the present advanced period of the session— 

‘“‘ What is the state of our promised and projected legislation in its most es- 
sential branches? The House-tax Bill, only at the second reading ; the Local 
Courts Bill, and the Abolition of Imprisonment for Debt Bill, so solemnly 
pledged to, but neither of them yet brought in; the Church-rate Bill, brought 
in, but in a state of suspended animation; the Church Reform Bill, yet unborn; 
the Irish Tithe Bill, that Messiah of peace and goodwill to men, now but at the 
second reading; one Dissenters Bill, such a monster that it was forced to be 
strangled in the birth, and no other yet prepared for Parliament, while the vast 
body of Dissenters are hourly increasing in united force, and rising into demands 
before unheard of, for no other reason but the seeming unwillingness or real in- 
capacity of Ministers to satisfy their original, temperate, and just expectations, 
and to redress grievances which it was even more disgraceful to the country than 
painful to their victims to have at any time imposed.” 

The readers of the Spectator will not be struck with the novelty 
of these remarks of the 7%mes. Nearly two months ago,* we 
called attention to the backward state of public business, and re- 
marked that Ministers cared for little but the voting of the Sup- 
plies. Our practice is to mention these things in due season; the 
Times waits till the accumulation of misdeeds is almost too heavy 
for a Ministry to stagger under, and then hurls them allin a heap | 
at its devoted head. 

Since the fulmination in the Times was published, Lord At- 
THORP has declared that he despairs of seeing either the Local 
Courts Bill or the bill to abolish Imprisonment for Debt carried 
this session. Now Ministers have more than once solemnly pro- 
mised that both these measures should be brought forward ; but 
neither are to be—at least by them. As to the Local Courts Bill, 
it would bea breach of their promise of moderation to attempt se 
riously to carry it; for it is ameasure of substantial reform. But 
the fact is, that the popularity of the Whigs has so grievously de- 
clined—so destitute are they of national support—that they are 
absolutely without the power to carry any measure which it may |~ 
suit the Duke of WrLLINGTON to oppose. This was not the 
case two years ago, when the Tory majority in the House of | 

Peers was paralyzed by the expression of the national will, It 1s 
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lamentable to think that the Reform Ministry should have fallen 
so low. Two short years since, they were the most powerful Mi- 
nistry that ever ruled the nation ; and now, their promises of mo- 
deration to the Whig Aristocracy, are br: ught forward by way of 
apology for their dereliction of principle and inability to carry use- 
ful measures. 

We are aware of the difficult position in which men who have 
every inclination to act independently in Parliament are placed. 
We know and participate in their repugnance to do any thing 
which may lead to a restoration of the Tories to office. But a 
determined exhibition of popular principles—an intimation which 
the Ministers could not mistake, of their resolution to act up to 
their engagements with ‘their constituents—would be felt not as 
an encouragement, but as a damper to Conservative expectations. 
At present, by supporting the Ministers in their negligent, shuf- 
fling, ineffective policy, the thajority of the House of Commons is 
really playing the game of the Tories. It is encouraging the 
Cabinet in a course of conduct which is rendering it essentially 
incapable of good, and enabling Sir Roper PEEL and his Set to 
point out “ how like Whig Ministers to Tory!"°—with this ad- 
vantage on the side of the latter, that they are better men of 
business, and have never deccived the people with false profes- 
sions of liberality. ? 

FAREWELL TO JEFFREY. 

Francis JEFFREY has closed his Parliamentary career; a con- 
summation which his friends must heartily rejoice in. For 
though brief, it has not been brilliant, nor useful, nor satisfactory 
in any single point to his country at large, his constituents, or 
himself. Three years ago, we felt, and expressed, an apprehen- 
sion that he might fail in the House of Commons; where men of 
less refinement, less knowledge, and far inferior eloquence, but 
made of sterner stuff, and gifted with a larger share of moral and 
physical energy, reap honour for themselves and do good service 
to their country. But though we feared that the chances of 
suecess in the House of Communs were against Mr. JEFFREY, we 
did not—ecould not—anticipate so complete and melancholy a 
failure as his has been. We recollect him the pride of Scotland— 
learned and eloquent, high-principled, noble-minded, active, labo- 
rious, the fearless asserter of popular rights, the indignant de- 
nouncer of wrong; and have hardly patience to think of him in the 
character in which he has lately appeared, of a time-serving, but in- 
efficient tool of a paity—a mere cipher in the world’s estimation. 

In the double capacity of Lord Advocate of Scotland and its most 
conspicuous Representative, he has fallen short of his duty. Al- 
though never sufliciently indifferent to permit others to think for 
him, he has been worse—he has allowed them to act in his name. 
If he has always known what was right to be done, he has never 
possessed energy or independence enough todo it. He has trusted 
for information to individuals either as negligent and careless as 
himself, or less disinterested. He has been the passive instrument 
of a clique of Conservative Whigs, who have performed their 
shabby work under the shelter of his authority. His honour was 
compromised by the first act of his official life—the invalid election 
for the Dundee district; his discretion is questioned for the last 
act—the appointment of Mr. Granam asa Treasury Lord, and 
the defeat of the Whig party in Perthshire. 

And what has Mr. Jerrrrey done in Parliament? What great, 
or good, or useful measure, has he originated, or lent the support 
of his eloquence to achieve? The Burgh Election Bill can 
hardly be called his. He has been delivered of one single speech ; 
and because that was a little above the ordinary level of the 
House, and made less impression there than it deserved, he turned 
disgusted from his audience, and has thrown no more pearls at its 
feet. To find the Member for Edinburgh, the Senate was not the 
place. His name might appear in a division-list, but his voice 
was silent and his face unknown. In the splendid salons of the 
great and gay—in the select coteries of Holland House—wherever 
congenial spirits congregated or lettered indolence was most to be 
enjcyed—there he was, delightful and brilliant as ever; and he 
who had, in the morning, left fifty letters “ on business ” unan- 
swered, might have been encountered in the evening, the centre 
of some blooming group of fashionable blues—nay, even carrying 
his complaisance the incredib'e length of transferring an ille- 
gible scrawl to the gilt paper book of some beautifully impudent 
dame of quality. Such has been his Parliamentary career! 

Mr. Jerrrey returns to his native city with perfectly clean hands, 
for his upright and honourable nature scorned jobbiug on his own 
account: we learn that he has even sacrificed a considerable por- 
tion of his former eainicgs, in his vain chase after Parliamentary 
distinction. But he returns lessened in his own and his country’s 
esteem, by the painful consciousness of having neglected his duty 
and disappoinied the reasonable expectations of his friends. 
Deeply do we lament that such is the truth, and that the close of 
his political life should be regarded as an event already too long 
delayed. His fate may prove a beacon toothers; forit has shown 
that not intellect the most distinguished—eloquence of a high 
order—reputation suflicient for the most unlimited expenditure— 
united to all the amiabilities of private life—can save a man from 
political damnation, who is destitute of moral courage, who sur- 
renders the expression of his opinion to others, or-trusts his inde- 
pendence to any keeping but his own. 

Although Mr. Jerrrry's political career has terminated, he 
has still a field of usefulness before him. The qualities which 











the bench. 


attend him. 


He possesses patience, acuteness, a fine perception 
of nice differences, industry (for Ae never was in the habit, like 
some of his contemporaries, of taking fees and omitting to read 
his briefs), and a character as a man of honour and integrity 
the most pure and stainless. 


In his new career our best wishes 





159. According to them 
[the defenders of the existing 
system in France] the prin- 
ciple and motives of this sys- 
tem were commercial liberty, 


1834. 


160. They (the other side] 
consider the svstem of pro- 
tection, by means of mode- 
rate or wisely-poised pro- 
tecting duties, to be a vain 
theory. For, in their opi- 
nion, a tax i3 a protector, 
but [only] when it is suffici- 
ently high to prevent foreign 
concurrence, by making the 
price equal at the places 
where the article is to be 
consumed ; this system is in 
reality a prohibition, for if 
otherwise it does not protect. 
It is consequently absolute in 
every case of application. 
Now, the prohibitive system 
is a privilege granted to cer- 
tain classes of industry; it 
is injurious to the natural de- 
velopement of those whicli 
are not protected, injurious 
to the interests of consumers, 
inju.ious to those paying 
taxes by depriving the ex- 
chequer of its faculty of tax- 
ing, injurious to those pro- 
tected, reduced to the small- 
est profits by the concurrence 
of home producers, under a 


161. In presence of these 
two contrary opinions, the 
majority of your Commission 
has thought that, in a matter 
of tariff, nothing. should be 
absolute; that in order to 
obtain a just ponderation of 
every interest, it ought to 
consult the situation of every 
industry and the state of agri- 
culture; that it ought to 
conciliate as much as pos- 
sible the divers exigencies, in 
order to insure a common 
prosperity, and to prepare 
further improvement to all, 
by leaving. concurrence to 
act as a stiinulus.—JZb, 


162. Thus, then, the aim 
of its constant efforts has 
been to free our legislation 
from useless or exorbitant 
rigours, to satisfy general in- 
terests according to time, 
and to wants and facts, to 
pave the way for progressive 
liberty, but with the careful 
and prudent attentions which 
ought to be employed even 
in the most useful improve- 
ments. You will have to 
consider its result. —Zb. 


163. Agriculture, that 
source of the security of 
states, could not do other- 
wise than excite the solici- 
tude of your Commission ; 
its interests, with which the 
preceding governments do 
not appear to us to have been 
excessively occupied, de- 
served its strictest attention. 


—Tob. 





distinguished him at the bar, admirably fit him for a seat on 





condition of proportionately elevated prices 
reign markets; so that in every country industries have prospered in inverse 
proportion of the effective protection of the tariffs, and in direct proportion of 
the liberty they have enjoyed.— Zb 


164. If your Commission 
have not thought fit to de- 
vote itself to the examination 
and application of a special 


CORN CATECHISM. 


( Continued. ) 

A. Liberty, modified by such restrictions 
as anybody can discover a private reason for 
imposing. 


modified by reasonable preferences in favour of native produce.—Zeport pre- 
sented by M. Meynard to the Chamber of Deputies. 


Standard, Sth May 


A. The words “moderate or wisely- 
poised” let out the inward leaning of the 
judges. And accordingly, they are found 
giving a very maimed account of the argu- 
ment they are professing to describe. The 
real pith of that argument is, that every 
Frenchman who is forced to give three 
francs toa French ironmaster, for the iron 
he might have obtained through the inter- 
vention of the merchant of Bordeaux for 
two, is robbed of a frane without any coun- 
tervailing advantage in the aggregate to 
France, as much as if the law said to him 
“ Throw that franc into the sea” and he 
must throw it. And this because the three 
francs given to the trade of the maker of 
iron, are balanced over and besides the loss to 
the consumer, by two franes taken from the 
trade of the merchant of Bordeaux and 
the makers of the French goods he would 
export, and one frane taken from the trade 
of those other French dealers or manufac- 
turers, with whom the plundered consumer 
of iron would have expended his france if 
he had been let alone.—This is much too 
sore matter for the Committee to state dis- 
tinctly. 


which exclude them from all fo- 


A. The majority of the Commission will 
do anything but tangibly lay down the 
principle, that all protection is robbing one 
trade to serve another, with a loss to the 
consumers, who are the nation, besides ; 
and that the only question is of annihilating 
the system without too sudden shocks. 
Their object is to say this and not to say 
it; to say it in such a manner tbat they can 
appeal to it upon necessity, but that it shall 
be as unintelligible as possible to anybody 
likely to make use of it to hurry the pro- 
cess. They are cunning monopolists,—(for 
the Chamber of the 200,000 is in fact the 
Chamber of the monopolists),—aiming at 
the maximum of what they think the state 
of public illumination will enable them to 
effect. 


A. The point to be concealed being, that 
all restrictions are ‘useless and exorbitant 
rigours,” except so far as excused by the 
necessity of making the change gradual. 
The “ progressive liberty” of the Commis=- 
sion, is the “ progressive liberty ” the Eng- 
lish slave-holders were so much attacked to 
and means keeping things as nearly as pos- 
sible as they are. The state of France is 
more hopeful than people bad an idea of ; 
the monopolists are manifestly driven into 
the same corner, where the English West- 
Indians were two years ago. 


A. A sop for the vine-growers and the 
people of Bordeaux. This is what they 
have got by making a noise; so true is the 
saying of Bentham, that ‘ by nothing but 
making the ruling few uneasy, will the op- 
pressed many ever obtain a particle of relief.” 
sind the object will be, to try to tempt 
them by the offer of some kind of monopoly 
in turn; as if two national losses would 
make a gain. 

And this leads to an observation, which 


is not without importance; and that is, that two apparently clashing 
monopolies, may both of them gain. 
to draw up the water from the general soil for private use. 
be rivals, and all that one gets may be so much taken from the other ; 
but they may both of them drain the public, for all that. 


They are both of them pumps, 
They may 


A. An attempt, @ la Créole, to preserve 
the slavery, by mixing it up with immediate 
unlimited emancipation. If nat, the Com- 
mission would not have said that they “ una- 
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gystem, and so decide be- nimously rejected the system called illimited 


tween the economical school liberty,” but that they rejected the sudden 
and the adminstrative tradi- gdoption of illimited liberty. Their object 
tions [precedents it has ne- was to confound the question of unlimited 
vertheless unanimously re- Jiberty, with the question of its being intro- 


— the system called il- duced all at once and without gradations. 


imited liberty, the sudden 
adoption of which would 
cause trouble in the commercial domains, would disturb the actual order and 
violate public faith. —Zb. 


A. Here the Commission let out the 
cloven foot. They recommend the French 
public to believe, that it is advisable to go 
on paying unnecessary prices with a national 
loss, in hopes that at some undefined and un- 
definable time the French monopolist will 
offer the article as cheaply as the French 
free trader. Their argument is of the same 
calibre as if they said tothe owner of land, ‘ Do not lay out your capi- 
tal on the portion of — land you know will pay ; but lay it out on the 
portion you know will not, in hopes that it will do by-and-by.” ‘This is 
what M. Thiers would call making a conquest of the land. 


165. No one has ever de- 
nied cheapness to be an ad- 
vantage; but it would be at~ 
tained more safely, more use- 
fully, by the concurrence of 
national labour, than by an 
unseasonable rivalry of fo- 
reign Jabour.—Tb. 


166. Your Commission 
preferring the light of expe- 
rience to the arguments of 
theory, has devoted its time 
to the investigation of facts ; 
and convinced that there 
can be nogeneral maxim ap- 
plicable to the numerous in- 
terests embraced by a cus- 
toms’ system, has called be- 
fore it the different branches 
of industry; it has studied 
their situation, in order to 
fix the degree of protection 
that should be granted to 
them ; and, in fixing each of 
the articles of the tariff, it 
has diminished or augmented 
them, according as that fix- 
ution seemed necessary and 
profitable to the interest 
which they regulate.—Ib. 


A. The meaning of the Commission is 
this. ‘‘ That the monopolists gain,” they 
say, ‘‘ we will call experience. ‘That other 
people lose the amount twice over, we will 
call theory. Andthen we will say that your 
Commission prefers the light of experience 
to the arguments of theory.” The truth being 
all the time, that the fact of other people 
losing the amount twice over, is just as 
much matter of experience as the other, if 
the Commission will only take the experi- 
ence of the proper persons. 

The Commission, however, think they 
have settled the point to all eternity; and 
they proceed without hesitation, to avow 
that in fixing the articles of the tariff, they 
pay not the slightest attention to the fact that 
France is the loser by each and every act of 
robbery, but confine themselves entirely to 
the question whether the several robbers de- 
clare their respective robberies to be “ pro- 
fitable * to themselves, 


A. That is to say, the basis of the deci- 
sions of the Commission has been the mag- 
nitude of the sum gained to the monopolists 
and lost twice over by the rest of France,— 
(viz., once by a corresponding diminution of 
business to some other French traders, and 
once more by the loss to the consumers, who 
are the nation),—combined with a due and 
discreet reference to the check arising from the smuggler. 

The understanding of the misery of this basis, depends upon a clear 
comprehension of the way in which the gain to the monopolist is lost 
twice over by other parties ; or what in England has been called the 
double incidence of the loss. If the loss only fell once, or to its simple 
amount, there would be a balance, and all that was lost through the 
foolery would be the expense of maintaining Customhouses. But it is 
because the loss falls twice over, that the law literally says to the un- 
happy Frenchman, (to parody the Parisian’s description of the Veto), 
* Throw that franc into the sea; and thou must throw it.” 


167. Consequently, the 
basis of the decisions of the 
Commission has been the 
known utility of the object, 
and a comparison with the 
sum paid as a smuggling in- 
surance.—Ib, 


168. Such a state of things 
is highly detrimental {to mo- 
rality ; it excites, it encou- 
rages, disobedience to the 
laws ; it is ruinous to regu- 
lar trade, it is a burden on 
those paying taxes, and with- 
out any advantage to the 
trader, who degrades him- 
self by employing it.—Zb. 


A, Oddly enough, this is not a deserip- 
tion of the system of throwing the third 
franc into the sea, but of smuggling. Na- 
tions will probably continue to be obliged to 
throw away the third franc, till they come 
to a united opinion, on what has been openly 
avowed in England,—that “the smuggler 
is God Almighty’s knight-errant, in defence 
of honest people against knaves and block- 
heads.” 


169. The above, gentle- 
men, are the principles which 
have directed the Commis- 
sion in its labours. You will 
judge whether it has pro- 
perly performed the task you 
confided to it.—Lb. 


A. The principles are, that any French 
trader shall be allowed to injure other French 
traders and the nation to double the amount 
of his own gain, to any extent he may de- 
clare he finds convenient and the smuggler 
will allow. And for this boon, the 260,000 
electors are to return a Chamber that will 
adhere to the existing order of things. 

It is very probable, that the-Commission ‘has properly performed 
the task confided to it.” 

(To be continued.) 





THE UPHOLDER OF THE LEGITIMATE DRAMA. 


Bunn, the great Upholder of the Legitimate Drama, has given 
another proof of his determination to promote the object of the 
patent monopoly, by propping up Tragedy and Comedy on the 
crutches of Spectacle and Music. SHAKsPEARE is now, as Byron 
was the other day, the head stuck on the motley manager's bauble- 
stick, crowned with a jester’s cap and dressed up in tinsel, hung 
round with jingling bells. 

Henry the Fourth has been made the framework for the stale 
pageant of Exxisron’s old coronation procession “ new revived.” 
The scene of the enthronement in the Abbey has been puffed off 
as an anticipatory stage version of the approaching musical festi- 
val, and the Italian singers (Italian singers and Rossrnt's operas in 


Westminster Abbey !) have been engaged to warble an air each, and | 


swell the list.of names. The orchestra is a(lvertised as consisting 








It is hardly surprising, therefore, 
that only a fifth of them was seen, though the stage is converted 
into an orchestra, and the accustomed place of the musicians is 


of three hundred performers ! 


“let off to the public.” The number of choristers is not stated; 
judging from the proportion of the band, they must be almost 
innumerable—hence the modest concealment of their numerical 
strength. 

Bunn’s reverend care of the Legitimate Drama, reminds us of 
the quack who used to rush out at one door of his shop and knock 
down an unlucky passenger, and then tenderly take his victim in 
at the other to dress his wounds. Like these ex tempore patients, 
the Drama is first mauled and half-murdered, and then doctored 
by the managerial charlatan; and the crowd shouts to see the 
wretched patient come hobbling forth, not expecting he would 
ever survive the process of cure, however he might have got over 
the injury. 

Bunn, like a grasping tradesman who has got two shops close 
together to sell the same wares, finds himself. obliged to close one 
in order to be able to keep the other open. He has bought out a 
rival, ‘tis true; but he must either set up an opposition to himself, 
or be content to share one quantity of profit between two of ex- 
penses, 

Humbug, though nearly omnipotent, is not everlasting. The 
bubble looks bright so long as it has tenuity to bear the breath of 
puffery that inflates it. Bunn managed to attract the public for 
a while, by a constant succession of glittering nothings, like 
ajuggler with his balls; but one by one has burst, and all that 
remains is the desperate manager blowing the-breath out of his 
body to fill one abortive little bladder, that will scarcely bear 
to be launched from the pipe-bowl. 





THE GERMAN OPERA. 


A NEW company was introduced to our notice, at the King’s 
Theatre, on Wednesday evening, in Mozart's opera Die Zauber- 
Jflote. The impression of their performance was, on the whole, fa- 
vourable; though we cannot go the length of saying that we were 
in raptures. This company is a pretty fair specimen of the gene- 
rality to be found in Germany; where the tout ensemble, rather 
than individual excellence, is the great attraction ; and we are dis- 
posed to rest contented with its present members for the season, as 
we fear there is but little prospect of a visit from that glorious 
creature Madame Scura@pgr-Devrient. Yet our contentment 
must be somewhat qualified in reference to one at least of the 
performers, because we think Mr. Roecxet, or whoever selected 
and engaged the singers, might have easily made a better choice 
than Madame Waker. True, she has a good vocal organ in 
point of quality, and a Pasra-like ensemble; but then, she is 
painfully deficient in intonation, and tame inaction. Pasra often 
sung flat; but her acting threw all her musical deficiencies out of 
view; which is not the case with Madame WaLker. We might 
name several German artistes who combine the two accomplish- 
ments, but there occur to us at present two of great excellence,— 
Madame FiscuEer-Acuten, and Mademoiselle Scurecuner, if 
she still performs. Should either of these ladies be obtainable, 
let there be no delay in the matter, as it is quite evident that no 
such operas as Euryanthe or Fidelio can be efficiently cast without 
one of them or their equal. From a true love for the Germans 
and their music, we have felt ourselves obliged thus to speak ; and 
to show that it is from no prejudice to the individual (whom we 
never heard before), we gladly award to Madame WALKER the 
highest praise for her singing of the exquisitely touching aria in 
G minor. The Queen of Night was personated by Madame 
Micnatesi;* who got through her very difficult part with con- 
siderable applause. Her second song appeared to be transposed to 
suit her compass; a thing quite justifiable where the compositions 
are merely for the display of agility. 

The three attendants of the Queen went through their arduous 
music better than we have heard it done anywhere; particularly 
the first Quintett, that divine creation of genius. Mademoiselle 
Muncn, the second Nymph, afterwards. appeared as Papagena (in 
a dress, by the way, of not very ample dimensions), and sung and 
acted uncommonly well. She should rouge more sparingly: in 
Germany, indeed, supernatural ladies may be full of flesh and 
blood, but in England the prescription has run in favour of pale 
faces. The little Genii deserve great praise for the precision with 
which they sung music by no means easy,—more especially in the 
Finale to the opera. The second Genius is a rosy-cheeked child 
evidently not’'much above seven years of age: his gravity of 
demeanour and the motions of his tiny arms were exceedingly 
amusing. 

We have no hesitation in saying that M. Scumezer is the best 
of the whole company. He has a noble tenor voice, rich in qua- 
lity, and of considerable compass. He sings with much expres- 
sion; and, like a good musician, gives the notes of Mozart devoid 
ofornament. His first song (known among us as “ O cara imma- 
gine’) developed his powers in such a way as to call forth unani- 
mous expressions of delight. In addition to his vocal abilities, he 
shows himself to be a capital flutist: and there can be no ques- 
tion that the instrument really played upon by the character + 
produces a far finer effect than when it is delegated to some one 

* An amusing mistake has been. committed by some if not all of the Daily Papers, 
in criticizing persons as having performed on the present occasion, some of whom are 
many hundred miles on the other side of the German Ocean. Madame Bravewn is not 
here ;, neither are DeLcuER and Dorwne (both being, we presume, still at Darmstadt), 


nor yet Uerz, The fact is, those mentioned originally. for the parts could not come? 
hence the necessary postponement of the opera till these parts could be supplied. 
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behind the scenes. M. Scumezer appears to us fully equal to 
many first-rate characters, such as Adolar in Euryanthe, Hugo 
in Faust, Murney in Winter's Opferfest, Nadore in Jessonda, 
or Licintus in La Vestale. Let us hope that in one or more ol 
these parts he may yet appear. : 

Mr. Srepert, as Sarastro, has a bass voice of wonderful com- 
pass, descending toC: butit is rough and unwieldy, and he seems 
to have little command over it. He performed his part, however, 
in a satisfactory manner; although in the song “ Qui sdegno” he 
might have taken a quicker time with advantage both to the com- 
position and his ouditors, : 

M. Gunruer was a good representative of Papageno, and 
might be still better if he would sing a little more; singing and 
acting together being perfectly compatible, and decidedly superior 
in effect. We did not hear one tone in the duet, for instance, 
between him and Monostatos, where they are mutually terrified 
with each other's appearance; and very few in the beautiful aria 
“ Papagena.” ; 

The Chcrus is truly admirable: their performance of the cho- 
russes of priests, particularly the one “ Grand Isi!.” was very fine. 
The single Llemish—and it refers to a portion of them only—was 
in that seene where Papageno sets them dancing; they not only 
commenced tco soon, but ran away from the orchestra: this, 
however, can be rectified at their next performance. The Or- 
chestra is very fair; though not always steady in the violin de- 
partment: however, the Director, M. Maneoxp (who presides 
over one of the best orchestras in Europe—that at Darmstadt) 
will, by his excelleiit management, remedy this, when he and his 
subjects become better acquainted. We would counsel him, by 
the way, to restore the opera to éwo acts; its division into four 
being any thing but effective. 

On the whole, we have been gratified; and would recommend 
our readers to go and participate in our feelings, if it were only 
to enjoy another opportunity of hearing the enchanting music of 
Mozart. 

The state of the scenery at the King’s Theatre is a matter of 
complaint with every one who wishes well to Laporrs’s manage- 
ment. Every thing eprears to bein disrepair. In this opera, for 
instance, the scene in which Tamino and Pamina are passing 
through fire and water, and which, if properly managed, ought 
to be effective, was truly ludicrous. The fiery regions looked as 
if they had been effectually cooled by the application of water; 
and the cascade tumbled wp/—the turnspit having given 
the roller a wrong direction. The tree provided ffor Papageno's 
suicide would have given way with one of his birds; and there was, 
in a dark cave, the phenomenon of a tree with a green and healthy 
countenance, 


THE ITALIAN OPERA. 


CaraAport took her benefit on Thursday evening, in the opera of 
Ia Somnambula. She sang and acted in a chaste and finished 
manner, and with perhaps even more grace and animation than 
usual ; in spite of the discouraging appearance of a thinly-attended 
house. La Somnambula is BeLuinis best opera: the choral 
parts of it are remarkably effective, and in some parts almost 
original; and the airs elegant and melodious. Rusrni sang with 
surpassing beauty: his performance throughout was quite charm- 
ing—and why? Because he indulged but sparingly in ornament, 
aud what he employed was conducive to the general effect. We 
never heard him sing so exquisitely as in that song of reproach 
which is addressed to his mistress on her supposed infidelity. The 
opera did not go so smoothly as we could have wished: a few 
more rehearsals were wanted. 





CONCERTS. 

Mr. F.Cramer on Wednesday had what he called his “ farewell” 
concert (full of good classical music, as usual); which, we are 
glad to learn, implies, not a retirement into private life, but 
merely an abandonment of this mode of giving his friends an op- 
portunity for testifying their respect for him. We could ill spare 
Mr. F. Cramer in his public capacity; and we trust that there 
will be many occasions, as heretofore, when he will be found in 
that situation which he has occupied so creditably. 

That he so purposes, was evident from his station at the concert 
of Signor Mason1. This very clever performer had a tolerably 
We | filled room, and acquitted himself with ampleapplause. We 
did not relish the Concerto by GunRr; who, though a man of great 
talent as a violinist, has not the power of making his music in- 
teresting enough for the instrument. Signor Masoni did not 
therefore appear to great advantage, until he played his air with 
Vatiations ; when his whole performance was in striking contrast to 
the laboured nature of the other. He did some wonderful things 
—his harmonics were beautiful; our only regret was that he did 
any thing which forced a comparison with Paganini. There was 
much singing and much twanging, but every one appeared 
pleased. We would advise Mr. Bennetr when he next sings 
“ Adelaida,” to give the notesas he finds them; for his ornaments 
were any thing but judicious, and marred a performance other- 
Wise creditable. 


THE BALLET. 
Tux story of “ Rinaldo the bold and Armida the fair” has fur- 


nished the subject ofa one-act ballet, tastefully got up by Tergsa 
Euster. As a ballet of action, its pretensions are very slight: 


the leading incidents of this romantic episode of Tasso serve 
merely as graceful garniture to the dancing. There is a little too 
pedantie display of the upholstery ofthe ballet; though some of the 
devices were ingenious and fanciful as well as elaborate. For in- 
stance, the nymphs of Armida at one time form the cross bars ofa 
prison with scarfs, their faces peeping through the interstices at 
the captive knight; at another, a lofty alcove or bower is formed 
by garlands attached to thyrses held by the Coryphées below, 
while the other ends are drawn up by Cupids, so as to compose the 
roof, One really feels for the terrified little urchins who hang 
suspended by wires, like the white dolls over the door of a rag- 
shop; in their progress aloft, they look as if they were run up to 
the yard-arm, rather than flying, for they use their legs as little 
as their wings. 

Teresa Evsier, who personated the hero, made a tall strip- 
pling Rinaldo, and was most gallantly accoutred. As the wily en- 
chantress always takes care to disarm her victims, Rinaldo, after 
being stripped, treated us with a pas seul, in a vigorous, manly 
style. The masculine air becomes TERESA Exsier best: she should 
never descend lower in the scale of femineity than an Amazon, 
Her sister Fanny, as Armida, was attired in an elegant fancy 
ball dress, worthy of Marapan’s taste, and executed some rapid 
movements on tiptoe to NicHoLson’s flute accompaniment. Her 
toeing was as brilliant as his fingering; and her pedal pizzicato 
is as wonderful in its way as PaGanini's. Perrot doubled upon 
himself with the velocity of a whirl-bat. 


CHURCH AND STATE. 


TO THE EPITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
Islington, 13th May 1834. 

Sir—The question of the separation of the Church of England from its con- 
nexion with the State, and 24 substitution, as in America, of the Voluntary 
Principle in religion, 1s beginning to attract some attention, as indeed its impor- 
tance well deserves ; and as it is a subject which cannot be dismissed altogether, 
but will obtrude itself on our notice whether we like or not, it may be as well to 
grapple with it at once, and see if we cannot arrive at some certain and satis- 
factory conclusions respecting it. 

So very short a period has elapsed since the notion of a separation of the 
Church from the State has been laid before the public mind, that that mind has 
not yet had time to arrive at any very clear views on the subject: this is una- 
voidable, for great changes in opinion are always effected slowly, and it is, ac~ 
cordingly, not to be wondered at if many strange ideas should be floating on the 
surface of society in reference to this question ; and if I can succeed in dispelling 
some of these, the object of my address will have been answered. 

The first idea that appears to have taken possession of many minds is, that the 
separation of the Church from the State involves the utter destruction of that 
Church, the putting down of the clergy of the Establishment, and the pulling 
down or otherwise appropriating the various sacred edifices belonging to it, 
and thus diminishing the means of religious instruction that the community 
would enjoy. Were this at all likely to be the effect of such a disjunction, it 
would be a matter of duty in every Churchman, and indeed in every really 
Christianized mind to prevent it as far as lies in his power ; but I trust I shall suc 
ceed in showing, not only that no such evil need be dreaded, but that the 
Church of England, in all that she has really valuable, would be a gainer by the 
separation. 

As a proof, then, that an Episcopal Church with all its dignitaries and orders, 
its creeds, rites, and ceremonies, may exist, ay, and flourish too, without any 
connexion whatsoever with the State, we need only look to the United States 
of America. There is a Church upon the Voluntary Principle, which under the 
influence of that principle maintains its ground and a very high degree of re- 
spectability amongst the neighbouring Churches. Now this the Church of 
England does not do; for, notwithstanding her riches and her great worldly 
influence, it is a notorious fact that she has for very many years past been losing 
ground both in numbers and in power,—the various non-established sects that 
surround her (some of which are much her inferiors in several respects) having 
increased in a much greater ratio. This is particularly the case in Ireland, 
where, notwithstanding her acknowledged superiority in every thing that would 
at first sight be supposed to render a Church influential, she cannot even make 
head against Catholicism,—an old and nearly worn. out spiritual despotism, and 
which is only endeared to the Irish from the contrast of the endless exactions of 
the Establishment. So far then from the connexion of the Church with the 
State being a source of strength to the former, the very reverse is the case, and 
those accordingly are its best friends who endeavour to dissolve it,—be it always 
understood, however, with as little concussion and with as complete a considere 
ation of existing circumstances as possible; above all, let none of those who are 
the present recipients of stipends (be the amount what it may) be disturbed 
in their present arrangements. 

Two striking defects, both arising from the connexion of the Church and the 
State, are the inequality of remuneration for services and the existence of a large 
number of sinecurists. Whilst some, as the Bishops and the higher dignitaries, 
are vastly overpaid, by far the larger portion are greatly underpaid ; whilst no 
inconsiderable number who receive large incomes would be puzzled to state what 
services they render in return. | Now these are further sources of weakness 
which the Voluntary Principle would remove altogether, whilst the real hard- 
working labourers in the vineyard, the curates, would be benefited by the dis- 
solution of the connexion of the Establishment with the State, — for no volun- 
tary system would Jeave them so ill provided. On the other hand, the Esta- 
blishment would gain in strength by her working members being placed above 
the reach of necessities, which at present weigh them down and impair their 
usefulness as spiritual guides. 

If the condition of the great body of the working Clergy then would be im~ 
proved by the proposed measure, so also would that of the laity, by the greater 
efficiency of the services they would receive; and it might then be fairly expected 
that the Establishment would no longer lose ground as compared with other 
sections of the Church of Christ, but by an al energy and,'in some respects, & 
purer doctrine regain her spiritual ascendancy—(I use the word in a 
sense)—whilst the source of her weakness, her political ascendancy, would be 
abandoned. 

The efficient control over the conduct of their pastors, which is exercised by 
the different sects, is not a little conducive to an elevated tone of morals, acting 
and reacting on pastor and flock. Thus an establishment like that of the 
English Church is also calculated to weaken, and, without wishing to draw in- 
vidious comparisons in this respect, it may be said that the power and tempta- 
tion to fall away from righteousness with impunity in this world is far greater 
in the pastors of the Establishment than out of it; and no one will deny that this 
is a fearful consideration. With great respect, I remain, 

Sir, your obedient servant T. R, TEsCHEMACHER, 
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PRINGLE'S SOUTH AFRICA. 

In pursuance of a plan by the Home Government of 1819, to 
colonize the Caffer frontier of the Tottentot territory, a free pas- 
sage was offered to emigrants upon certain conditions, and some 
contingent advantages were promised on their arrival. Among 
the intended settlers was the family of the Princies. The father 
and the brothers, our author exeepted, were agriculturists. 
Tuomas, the poet and littérateur, went out with the final intention 
of procuring a situation under Government, or assisting in for- 
warding the march of intellect among the Cape colonists. His 
first object, however, was to see his friends and family safely 
located. It argues a good deal in favour of his sagacity and prac- 
tical shrewdness, to find that a body of cautious Secotehmen se- 
lected him as théir representative—in Colonial language, the 
“head of a party “—to arrange their embarkation and passage with 
the Home Government, agree with the local authorities as to their 
grant of land, marshal them on their route, and settle them in 
their new country ; all of which he successfully accomplished. 

After remaining about two years in the wilderness, acting all 
the parts that men bave to act who separate themselves from civi- 
lized society and. trust to their own resources, with the task of 
ruler arid diplomatist superadded, THomMAsS Prine@Le and his help- 





mate departed for Cape Town, travelling seven hundred miles in 
the wagon of the country. On his arrival, he was, through the 
exertions in England of Sir WALrrerR Scort, appointed Government 
librarian; established an academy; started a magazine, having 
procured permission from Lord Baruursr after the Colonial 
Government had refused it; became the editor of a weekly news- 
paper; and flattered himself that he was engaged in a sphere of 
usefulness towards the public and of profit to himself. But the 
far-famed scion of the house of Breaurorr then ruled the Cane. 
Except in appealing from his decision to Downing Street, it does 
not appear that Mr. Prineve had given him any cause of offence ; 
bat the establishment of a press was a crime of the deepest dye in 
the eyes of Lord CHartes Somerser; to entertain a liberal 
opinion upon any subject —to attempt to enlighten the public 
mind even upon matters of science—was the unpardonable sin of 
Toryism. With mingled feelings of rage and fear, the African 
Verres and his creatures set to work to effect Mr. PRINGLE’S 
ruin; and accomplished it, so far as a Government could accom- 
plish it. His spirit had induced him to resign his librarianship ; 
his paper and magazine were virtually suppressed; the frown of 
the petty court, and the publicly expressed wishes of its head, in- 
duced the majority of his friends to shun him, and many parents 
to withdraw their children from his school; till, in short, he was 
left overwhelmed with pecuniary engayements, at the mercy of 
his creditors, and found it prudent if not o>ligatory to return for 
a while to the bosom of that society he had founded in the desert ; 
though even here the enmity of the Governor may be said to have 
pursued him. 

Such is a meagre outline of the leading events which befel our 
author in South Africa. A description ofa newly-settled country, 
an account of the shifts and difficulties attendant upon founding a 
new community, a book of travels, and an autobiographical sketch 
ofa man of talent, is not all that this little volume contains. We 
have, in addition, some views of Colonial manners, excellent bits of 
landscape-painting, some interesting anecdotes of natural history, 
an historical sketch of the aborigines, and above a hundred pages 
of pleasing and characteristic poetry. The whole is done with 
spirit and elegance,—only dashed by an occasional air of parti- 
sanship. 

In founding this colony, the Government plan, though not ma- 
turely considered, and not very well managed in its details, was 
perhaps one of the best colonial schemes ever undertaken by a 
modern government. It is true, the settlement was at first very 
unfortunate; but the country, after all that has been said of it, 
was not the best that might have been selected; the colony itself 
was aftlicted for the first years with blights, and other unforeseen 
natural evils; the measure was injured in its working by the 
mischievous interference of the Governor; and many of the emi- 
grants themselves were ill adapted for the task they had under- 
taken. The following exhibits them on their first arrival. 

I then strolled along the beach to survey more closely the camp of the settlers, 
which had looked so picturesque from the sea. On my way, I passed two or 
three pavilion-tents, pitched apart among the evergreen bushes which were 
scattered between the sand-hills and the heights behind. These were the en- 
campments of some of the higher class of settlers, and evinced the taste of the 
occupants by the pleasant situations in which they were placed, and by the 
neatness and order of every thing about them. Lashes and gentlemen, elegantly 
dressed, were seated in some of them with books in their hands; others were 
rambling among the shrubbery and over the little eminences, looking down upon 
‘the bustling beach and bay. One or two handsome carriages were standing in 














the open air, exhibiting some tokens of aristocratic rank or pretension in the 











proprietors. It was obvious that sevéral of these families had been accustomed 
to enjoy the fuxurious accommodations of refined society in England. How 
far they had acted wise!y in embarking their property and the happiness of 
their families in an enterprize like the present, and in ‘leading theit respective 
bands of advéntnrer$ to colonize the wilds of Southern Africa, were questions 
yet to be determined. Foreseeing, as 1 did in some degree (although eertainly 
by no means to the full extent), the difficulties and privations inevitable in such 
circumstances, I could no€é view this class of emigrants, with their elegan€ ar. 
rangements and appliances, without some melancholy misgivings as to their fa- 
ture fate; for they appeared utterly unfitted by former habits, especially the fe- 
males, for roughing it (to use the expressive phraseology of the eamp) through 
the first trying period of the settlement. f 3 
A little way beyond, I entered the Settlers’ Camp. It consisted of several 
hundred tents, pitched in regulur rows or streets, and occupied by the 
middling and lower classes of emigrants. These consisted of various descrip - 
tions of people: and the air, aspect, and array of their persons and temporary 
residences, were equally various. There were respectable tradesmen ane folly 
farmeis, with every appearance of substance and snug English comfort about 
them. There were watermen, fishermen, and sailors, from the Thames and 
English sea-ports, with the reckless and weather-beaten look usual in persons 
of their perilous and precarious professions. There were numerous groups of 
pale-visaged artisans and operative manufacturers, from London anid other large 
towns; of whom doubtless a certain proportion were persons of highly reputable 
character and steady habits; but a fur larger portion were squalid in their as~ 
pect, slovenly in their attire and domestic arrangements, and discontented and 
uncourteous in their demeanour. Lastly, there were parties of pauper agricul- 
tural labourers, sent out by the aid of their respective parishes, healthier per- 
haps than the class just mentioned, but not apparently h ~ppier in mind, nor less 
generally demoralized by the untoward influence of their former social condition. 
On the whole, they formed a motley and unprepossessing collection of people. 
Guessing vaguely from my observations on this occasion and on subsequent 
rambles through their locations, I should say that probably about a third part 
were persons of real respectability of character, and possessed of some worldly 
substance ; but that the remaining two-thirds were for the most part composed 
of individuals of a very unpromising description,—persons who had hung loose 
upon society, low in morals or desperate in circumstances. Enterprize many 
of these doubtlessly possessed in an eminent degiee ; but too many appeared to be 
idle, insolent, and drunken, and mutinously disposed towards their masters and 
superiors. And with such qualities, it was not possible to augur very favour- 
ably of their future conduct and destiny, or of the welfare of those who had 
collected them in England, and whose success in occupying the country de- 
pended entirely on their steady industry. : ; 
Here is a colony gaol— 


The condition of this gaol was dreadful. On the door being opened, the 
clergyman requested me to wait a few minutes until a freer ventilation had 
somewhat purified the noisome atmosphere within,—for the eMluvia, on the first 
opening of the door, was too horrible to be encountered. This I can well 
believe; for when, after this precaution, we did enter, the odour was still more 
than I could well endure; and it was only by coming frequently to the open 
door to inhale a renovating draught of wholesome air that [ could accomplish 
such an examination of this dismal den as the aspect and condition of its inmates 
urgently claimed from humanity. Whether there was at this time an unusual 
number of prisoners, or with whom lay the fault of not more effectually pro- 
viding for their accommodation and cleanliness, I cannot say; but if it was 
owing to the negligence of the local functionaries, it was the duty of the Cir~ 
cuit Court to call them to account for it, -and to see that adequate funds 
were appropriated to erect a decent gaol for the district. But this was not a 
singular case; at that time, the gaols for the coloured classes throughout the 
Colony, with the exception of that of Graaff Reinét, and perhaps one or two 
others, were a disgrace to humanity. How far they have been improved since 
I cannot pretend to say. 

The prisoners being desired to range themselves around the walls, exhibited a 
strange array of wild and swarthy visages, squalid with neglect and misery, and 
sickly with confinement. There were runaway slaves, standing with shackled 
limbs and lowering looks, sullenly awaiting their awarded punishment, and the 
arrival of their owners to drag them back to the house of bondage. There were 
Hottentots, clothed in a costume half native, half-European,—the sheep-skin 
caross of their forefathers, and the leathern trousers of the boor. Some of these 
were complainants at the drostdy against the fraud or oppression of the colonists 
to whom (agreeably to colonial dew) they were bound in servitude; and they 
were immured (agreeably to colonial practice) in this vile tronk, until their 
masters found it convenient to answer their accusations, and probably to get 
them well flogged for daring to complain—such, at least, was then the usual 
result. Others were merely Hottentets out of service, who had been appre- 
hended by the field-cornets, and sent here until some white man should apply 
to have them given out to him on contract. 

There were wild Bushmen, too, with aspect, dress, and demeafour, yet more 
barbarous and bizarre than the rudest of the colonial Hottentots. The whole 
raiment of the females, besides the caross, or sheep-skiu mantle, consisted of a 
piece of leather cut into narrow thongs, and bound like an apron or small pet- 
ticoat round the loins. The dress of the males was still more scanty. Their 
woolly hair, growing in separate tufts, fell naturally into spiral curls, and hung, 
matted with grease and iron ore, dangling like a bunch of tobacco-twist, over 
their narrow, black, and piercing eyes; while their cheeks (at least those of the 
younger females) were ornamented with alternate streaks of red and white ochre. 
The offence for which they were in general confined was absconding from the 
service of the farmers, after having, under the pressure of famine, sold them- 
selves and their children to thraldom for a mess of pottage. Some, however, 
of these Bushmen, as well as of the slaves and Hottentot prisoners, were accused 
of more heinous crimes, and were awaiting the arrival of the annual Circuit 
Court to stand their trial. But all castes and grades, the innocent and the 
guilty, and the injured complainant equally with the convicted and hardened 
malefactor, were crowded together without distinction into this narrow and 
noisome dungeon. 

There was yet another group, more interesting, perhaps, than any of the 
others. It was a family of Caffers, consisting of two raen, a woman, and child, 
and a youth of about sixteen. The men were seated, naked, on the clay floor, 
heavily ironed, and having their ankles fixed toa huge iron ring, which confined 
them like stocks in a recumbent posture. One of them displayed a frame of 
herculean size and strength; but his countenance, though free from ferocity, 
was unanimated by intelligence. The calm and thoughtful features of his com- 
rade, a man of middle age, expressed nothing of mere animal or savage passion, 
but were marked by a certain air of mental dignity and reflection. The female 
was said to be the wife of the latter; and she had an infant encircled in the 
warm folds of her mantle. Her dress consisted of the ordinary caross of ox or 
antelope hide, dressed with the hair upon it, together with a short petticoat of 
similar materials, and a kerchief of finer Jeather (from the skin, I believe, of the 
weasel or wild-cat) drawn like a veil, over the bosom,—indicating, altogether, 
feelings of womanly modesty and decorum, pleasing to meet with amidst so 
much wretchedness and barbarism, and forming a favourable contrast to the 
disgusting nudity of most of the other females around her. Her deportment 
was quiet and subdued, and her features, if not handsome to European eyes, 
were yet expressive of gentleness and simplicity of character. But the Caffer 
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youth who stoud Leside this female, and who looked like her younger brother, 
was truly a model of juvenile beauty. His figure, which was almost vaggsem 
naked, displayed graceful ease and great symmetry of proportion. His hig 
broad forehead and handsome nose and mouth approached the European 
standard ; and the mild, yet manly expression of his full black eyes and ingenu- 
ous open brow, bespoke confidence and good will at the first sight. 

Two important points which Mr. Prinexe dwells upon at some 
length, are the doings of my Lord and the conduct of the colonists 
and the Colonial Government and settlers towards the Caffres. 
The first, though a very limited and a very subdued statement, is 
withal a rich picture of an incompetent and arbitrary aristocrat 
wielding what he thinks an irresponsible power, inflated with ideas 
of his own importance, treating difference or even freedom of 
opinion as a personal offence, and confidently relying on family 
interest and home favour as a shield against the consequence of 
his oppressions, or of insolence more galling than oppression. 
Ampler details of his misdeeds and incapacity may perhaps 
be found elsewhere, but here we are presented with a character of 
the man. We see faintly, but distinctly, his violence of temper, 
his despotic disposition, and, when offended, his insolent and over- 
bearing manners. He was a Tory of the true-breed—a family- 
jobber in grain, and possessing the convenient “ pride that licks 
the dust.” When the complaints at home had succeeded in rous- 
ing attention and forcing a commission of inquiry to be sent out, 
he adopted the soothing system: finding this unsuccessful with 
the more high-minded of the new settlers, he formed an under- 
handed league with the frontier boors, the semi-savage Dutch 
Africans ; winking at murder, permitting predatory excursions to 
harass the natives and plunder their property, finally, expelling a 
tribe from their possessions, and bestowing the lands (the Tory 
mode of rewarding people) upon his friends. Thoroughly to ap- 
preciate his character, requires a careful perusal of Mr. PRinGLe's 
Narrative; but take a piece of him. 

Lord Charles summoned me to appear immediately before him at his audience- 
room in the Colonial Office. I found him with the Chief Justice, Sir John 
Truter, seated on his right hand, and the second number of our South African 
Journal lying open before him. There was a storm on his brow, and it burst 
forth at once upon me like a long-gathered south-easter from Table Mountain. 
“So, Sir!” he began, ‘ you are one of those who dare to insult me, and oppose 
my government!” And then he launched forth into a long tirade of abuse ; 
scolding, upbraiding, and taunting me, with all the domineering arrogance of 
mien and sneering insvlence of expression of which he was so great a master, 
reproaching me above all for my ingratitude for his personal favours. While 
he thus addressed me, in the most insulting style, I felt my frame tremble with 
indignation ; but I saw that the Chief Justice was placed there for a witness of 
my demeanour, and that my destruction was sealed if I gave way to my feelings, 
and was not wary in my words. I stood up, however, and confronted this most 
arrogant man with a look under which his haughty eye instantly sunk, and re. 
plied to him with a calmness of which I had not, a few minutes before, thought 
myself capable. I told him that I was quite sensible of the position in which I 
stood,—a very humble individual before the representative of my Sovereign ; but 
Talso knew what was due to myself as a British subject and a gentleman, and 
that I would not submit to be rated, in the style he had assumed, by any man, 
whatever were his station or his rank. I repelled his charges of having acted 
unworthily of my character as a Government servant and a loyal subject ; I de- 
fended my conduct in regard to the press, and the character of our magazine, 
which he said was full of ** calumny and falsehood ;” I asserted my right to pe- 
tition the King for the extension of the freedom of the press to the colony ; and 
I denied altogether the ‘personal obligations” with which he upbraided me, 
having never asked nor received from him the slightest personal favour, unless 
the lands allotted to my party, and my own appointment to the Government 
Library, were considered such, though the latter was, in fact, a public duty as- 
signed to me, in compliance with the recommendations of the Home Government. 

This situation, however, I now begged to resign, since I would not compromise 
my free agency for that or for any appointment his Lordship could bestow. 

Lord Charles then saw he had goue a step too far. He had, in fact, misap- 
prehended my character, and had made a not uncommon mistake in taking a 
certain bashfulness of manner (mauvaise honte) for timidity of spirit. And as 
his object then was not absolutely to quarrel with, but merely to intimidate me, 
and thus render me subservient to his views, he immediately lowered his tone, 
and had the singular meanness, after the insulting terms he had used, to attempt 
to coax me by a little flattery, and by throwing out hints of his disposition to 
promote my personal views, if I would conduct myself ‘‘ discreetly.” He wished 
the magazine, he said, still to go on; and even alleged that the Fiscal had in 
some points exceeded his instructions in regard to us. But this attempt to cajole, 
when he found he could not bully me, disgusted me even more than his inso- 
lence. I saw the motive, and despised it: I saw the peril too, and feared it— 
**timeo Danaos!” I resolutely declined, therefore, his repeated invitations (to 
which he called the Chief Justice formally to bear witness) to recommence the 
magazine, unless legal protection were granted to the press. 

The narrative relating to the treatment of the Caffer tribes is 
one of painful interest, and cannot be read without feelings of 
disgust and indignation. By the stroke of a Governor's pen, they 
are deprived of large tracts of land, with their growing crops, and 
driven forth to destitution or starvation. For any real or any 
fancied injury (such as the loss of cattle), it is in the power of the 
pettiest magistrate to send forth a commando, surprise and plunder 
the villages, burn the hovels, massacre the men, and carry the 
women and children into captivity, frequently shooting them on 
the road out of wantonness, or impatience at their foot-sore pace. 
Their chieftains are grossly insulted, their envoys have been mur- 
dered, and the lives of Caffer travellers are by no means safe; yet 
even all these things are zow submitted to, for the tribes are too 
well aware of the British power to attempt reprisals; and unless 
some change of system should be enforced by the Government at 
home, the nation will gradually perish by murders, by massacres, 
and by want. The treatment of the aborigines by colonists is one 
of the darkest and bloodiest stains upon the page of history ; and 
Scarcely any are equal in atrocity to the conduct of the Dutch 
boors,—ably seconded of late, according to Mr. PrineGLe, by some 
of the more degraded of the English settlers. If the volume con- 
tained nothing more than the account of this worse than slave- 





CONOLLY'S OVERLAND JOURNEY TO INDIA. 


Tuis is an interesting account of an interesting journey ; inter- 
mingled with personal adventure, indications of character, portrai- 
ture of manners, and sensible political remarks. The author has 
not the graphic vigour of Heap nor the elegant fulness of INcxIs; 
but his style is clear and pleasant, excellently adapted to his sub- 
ject, and carries with it moreover the stamp of truth. The pictures 
of the practised writer may be more effective than those of the 
gallant Lieutenant; but then we feel by no means sure that art 
has not aided nature, omitting the plain, and heightening the 
beautiful, by an effect of light or shade, or an accessory which was 
not in the reality though it might have been. In the work before 
us, we have none of these misgivings. Mr. CoNoLny appears 
to have set down the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. 

Leaving London in 1829, the author proceeded through Franee 
and Germany; embarked on board a steamer at Travemunde ; 
sailed to St. Petersburg; passed on to Moscow; traversed the 
Southern part of Russia; crossed the Caucasian range to Tiflis; 
and, after enjoying for a week the hospitality of Paskovitcx and 
the Russian officers under his command, journeyed on to Tabreez 
in Persia, where he wintered. In this place the Lieutenant was for- 
tunate enough to acquire the friendship of a native of Hindostan. 
This gentleman had resided many years in Persia, where he was 
much respected by the English residents. He was clever, unpre- 
judiced, and had extensively travelled in the East: he was.a 
Mahometan in creed, or at least was profoundly versed in the 
Mahometan law ; well skilled in Arabic ; and had made the pil- 
grimage to Mecca. To his good luck in obtaining Syud Karaumur 
ALLEE as a companion, our traveller attributes in a great measure 
the safe completion of his journey. It is easy tosee that his ex- 
perience and powers of adaptation, and his acquaintance with the 
language and manners of the natives, enabled the Lieutenant to: 
observe the people under aspects which a common traveller would 
seek in vain. 

Quitting Tabreez in March, our travellers passed on to Astra- 
bad. From this place there are two principal overland routes to 
India, one or the other of which the Russians must take should 
they ever invade that country. In one case, they would mareh 
from the Caspian Sea across the Caspian Desert to Khiva on the 
Oxus, ascend that river, and proceed to Bulkh, and over the Bau- 
meeaun mountains, to the Indus. This, as the least-frequented 
route, was selected by Lieutenant ConoLiy: an arrangement was 
made with some Toorkmuns to convey the party to Khiva; and 
they started under the guidance of these worthies. But cupidity 
or political suspicion induced them to play them false; and our 
author and his companions were led about the Desert in the con- 
stant fear of robbery, if not of murder. This narrative is one of 
the most interesting adventures we have met with for some time. 
The ludicrous terror of their servant—the shame and compunc- 
tion of the Toorkmuns, yet their dogged persistence in their 
scheme—with the skilful diplomacy of the Syud, now working on 
the superstition of the barbarians, now appealing to their national 
pride or their clannish jealousy, sometimes flattering the scho- 
lastic vanity of an old Cazee or headman, at others praying and 
expounding the Koran, or tearing up old clothes, and gravely dis- 
tributing them as charms or relics from Mecca—form a capital 
piece of real romance. Here is a tiny bit of it. 

Our effects were regularly inspected, the Syud standing in the midst of them 
and explaining the nature of each article produced with the grace of a lecturer. 
**In this bag, I beg leave to state for your excellent selves’ information, is pep- 
per; in that, ginger and other spice. These are Kerman shawls, and those 
silk scarfs; and in that bundle are furs—furs for the Khiva market ;”’ and thus 
our heavy baggage was passed. They appeared disappointed at finding pepper 
where looked for ducats; but, said Mohummud Kouh, “ now for your private 
property.” The old man was sent to bring in the camels, that he might not 
view the wealth which they thought would now see the light, and they crowded 
eargerly round the Syud as he produced two or three small boxes from the muff- 
rushes. One was a small medicine chest: they took out vials, held them to the 
light, smelt, and slowly returned them, evidently not without a suspicion that 
we were conjurors or alchymists. ‘* And that box ?””—* Also contains medi- 
cine ;” and under that head we passed our thermometers (which they took for 
bottles) and a few small parcels. There remained but one box, in which were 
some papers.and books and a brass astrolabe. The papers they could not read, 
so took the Syud’s word for their being scraps of poetry, &c. The books, Eng- 
lish and Persian, they raised to their foreheads and kissed, deeming them sacred 
ones; and it was farcical enough to see rascals who were robbing us, handing 
round a volume of Elphinstone’s ** Caubul,” and kissing it reverentially. 

Babek weighed the heavy brass astrolabe in his hand, and, shutting one eye, 
nodded significantly to his opposite neighbour, as if to say, so much weight: we 
hardly satisfied him that it was not gold. ‘* Where then is your money ?” said 
they. ‘ We have one hundred and forty tomauns in our girdles.” These were 
peecnens and the gold pieces were shaken out on a cloth. Their countenanees 
prightened at the sight, and as for Peerwullee, he was so delighted, that he 
could not help expressing his satisfaction in a sort of hysterical chuckle. 
“© You'll pay Babek for the horse he killed on your account?” You see what 
little money we have to take us all the way to Hindostan.” ‘* We'll be conside- 
rate ; say twenty five tomauns, he was worth a hundred! and now for my own 
trouble,” said Mohummud Kouli. ‘* You best know what your exertions de- 
serve,” replied the Syud, resignedly. ‘I'll take five tomauns; and counting 
out thirty for the deceased horse and himself, he made way for the others. 
Babek valued his labours at eight temauns. ‘‘ Give Daoud Nuzzer seven (he 
came all the way); and Kourban Kouli, give him six. A tomaun will do for 
the old man, and then there are the other two.” Money was taken for two men 
pete were to have joined us, and we were relieved altogether of about half our 
cash. 

Foiled in their intention of proceeding by the less-frequented 
route, the travellers were forced to take the other, along the East- 
ern frontiers of Persia, thence through Affghaunistaun, and across 
the Indus to the British frontier. On this road there was less pros 
bability of wild adventures, andthe character of the peuple is bef- 
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greater civilization, and more materials for observation; nor do 
we know that the general reader has been much injured through 
the rascality of PzexerwuLuers, however military science may have 
suffered. Lieutenant Cono..y, in a great measure through the 
instrumentality of his friend, was introduced into the social ar- 
cana of the various people amongst whom he sojourned—Persians, 
Jews, and Affghauns; and has presented a clear and clever ac- 
count of individual peculiarities and national manners. 

His volumes, however, as we have already hinted, possess a 
value beyond that of a mere personal narrative. He has collected 
a good deal of practical information upon he subject of our trade 
with the North-Eastern countries of India and the Tartars ad- 
joining them, and thrown out some hints for improving it by 
opening the navigation of the Indus. He has also affixed a 
chapter on “ Affghaun History,” and another on a Russian ‘ Over- 
land Invasion of India.” His conclusion upon this subject is, 
that the attempt, though difficult, is in a military point of view 
far from impossible ; bat that the adoption of a judicious policy 
in Affghanistaun, and a timely preparation, would foil the most 
potent army at the eleventh hour, and before it could descend into 
the plains of Hindostan. 


THE BOOK OF PENALTIES. 
Tuis work might have been called the Jnformer's Guide, or a 
Ready Road to Wealth. Every man who wishes to live easily on 
the means of others, should possess himself of the Book of Penal- 
ties. The rest of the world may buy it, in order to “ read the fate 
they cannot hope to shun.” It will show them the pitfalls in their 
path, and the snares which beset them on the way-side; but if 
‘they mean to move on, in one or the other they must be caught, 
should their adversaries resolve to watch for them. ‘ We can- 


* not,” says the able compiler of this indispensable volume, ‘ travel 


on the highway, swing a gate, read a newspaper, buy a pair of 
stockings, receive or pay money, take medicine, nor even engage in 
religious worship, without being obnoxious to some overt or latent 
enactment scattered through the wide waste of the Statutes at 
Large.” 

The Penalties which hang over the heads of the public may be 
divided into three classes,—penalties levied ostensibly to protect 
the public in general; penalties imposed for the protection of the 
revenue ; penalties for the protection of peculiar interests. These 
in their turn may be excessive, grasping, unnecessary, or absurd. 
To exhibit the former classification, requires, as we see by the 
book, between five and six hundred pages. To display those of the 
latter class, would requive a whole Spectator. A few instances of 
the different species may, however, be given: ex ungue leonem. 


Let the makers of clothes. look to their deeds; the wearers of | 


coats to their buttons. 
No person shall make, sell, or set on any clothes or 

of cloth, serge, drugget, frize, camlet, or other stuffs of which clothes are us 

made, or any buttons made of wood only, on 


pain of forfeiting 40s. per dozen in 
moieties to his Majesty and party suing. 


No tailor or other person in Great Britain shall make, sell,-or use, buttons or } 
buttonholes made or bound with cloth, serge, drugget, frize, camlet, or stuff, on | 


pain of 5/. for each dozen of buttons or buttonholes. 


No person in Great Britain to wse or wear buttons or buttonholes made of or | 


bound with cloth, or any stuff whereof clothes are made, on pain of forfeiting 
40s. for every dozen of buttons or buttonholes. Not to extend to clothes made 
of velvet. 

So much for the protection of metal-button-makers. How are 
the publicguarded? As respects their creature comforts, tolerably 
well, if penalties avail them any thing. First and foremost, take 
the wine-bibbers. Every seller adulterating his wines shall for- 
feit 3007. (half to the informer), and the offender be imprisoned 
three months. Wholesale dealers must not mix Spanish with 
French or Rhenish wines; nor with a variety of other ingredients, 
such as perry; nor put in isinglass, brimstone, &c.; under a 
penalty of 1002. Retailers are mulcted in 20/. for the same offence. 
Cape wine is the production of a British colony, and is peculiarly 
protected. Mixing red or white Cape wine with any otker wine, 
involves the forfeiture of the mixture and a penalty of 3007. Yet 
the greater portion of Cape wine is undrinkable when pure; the 
** putting in” of isinglass is for “ fining ;” many of the other ingre- 
dients are necessary, say the masters of the art, for the cure of 
‘diseases; and the mixing, like the other actions, is done daily— 
perhaps in many cases there is no mixing, for there is no wine— 
the merchant evades the statute by giving a compound of genuine 
home-made. 

Pass we to the next strong drink, ale and beer. No dealer in 
beer shall possess or use any material for “ darkening the colour ;” 
nor any of a list of articles, ‘whose names were long to tell,” 
as MiLTon sings, to be used asa substitute for malt and hops, 
under a penalty of 200/. and forfeiture for every offence. If any 
druggist, &c. “or other person, shall send, sell, or deliver” such 
articles, he shall forfeit 5007. and the articles. How works the 
wisdom of our legislators? At least one brewer's druggist is in 
Parliament, and the business is an established trade. 

The solids are looked to as well as the liquids. The butcher, 
the baker, the candle-maker, are within the gripe of the laws. The 
miller must be paid according to statute. Butter and cheese must 
be packed, and salted, and transported, as the Legislature thinks 
fit; and minutely tender are its regulations on fish, occupying, in 


- the abridged form of the Book of Penalties, nearly fourteen pages. 


The fisheries are important matters in the eyes of a practical man. 
All fish taken, cured, or imported in foreign vessels, is prohibited. 
‘This commodity, salt fish, only concerns the poor; so 2tzaporte—let 








them eat pie-crust. ‘ Turbots, lobsters, stock-fish, live eels, 
anchovies, sturgeon, botargo, and caviare,” do or did concern the 
rich ; and they are specially exempted. Dainty too is the statute 
as to size; considerate as regards the price of small turbot. 

Bringing to the shore, exposing to sale, or exchanging for goods unsizeable 
fish, not of the lengths following, from the eyes to the extent of the taik. 
namely, bret or turbot, sixteen inches; brill or pearl, fourteen inches ; codlin, 
twelve inches; whiting, six inches; bass and mullet, fourteen inches; sole, 
plaice, or dab, eight inches; and flounder, nine inches; subjects to 20s. penalty, 
and forfeiture of fish. But bret or turbot, brill or pearl, under these dimensions, 
may be exposed to sale, so they be not sold above 6d. per lb., for every bret-or 
turbot under sixteen inches, or brill or pearl under fourteen inches. 

By 10 and 11 William III. c. 24, the minimum size of lobsters offered for 
sale 1s fixed at eight inches from the tip of the nose to the end of the middle finof 
the tail. 

It will have been guessed that small regard has been had to the 
golden mean—the favourite “juste milieu “~in fixing the penal- 
ties. But the greatest instance of rapacity defeating its objects, is 
in matters where the revenue is concerned. Post-dating a banker's 
draft, or not “truly” specifying the place where drawn, involves 
a penalty of 100/.; receiving it, 20/7.; paying it, 100/., and the loss 
of the money paid. The beer trade, though now only indirectly 
connected with the Excise, is subjected to penalties amounting in 
the aggregate to 1770/., inclusive of forfeitures. The laws relating 
to the maltsters have been revised, consolidated, and improved: 
they still leave the maltster obnoxious to mulets extending te- 
wards 4000/.; of which 1002. is for not laying “the malt in st ck 
regular and even; another 100/. for not making couch-frames of 
the specified shape,* and so forth. Stone bottles yield a revenue 
of some 3000/.a year. Its due collection is fenced round with penal- 
ties rising to 22002. Starch is another of the minor Excise-duties, 
Besides forfeitures and restrictions on the manufacture (which 
take place in all cases), there are twenty-eight different acts for 
which the maker is open to fines varying from 5/. to 500/., and 
amounting in the aggregate to about 3600/. But enough of 
instances. 

Ave all, are the majority of penalties described in this book, use- 
Sul ?—No. Are they enforced ?—Never, except by the trading 
informer, or against some luckless dealer, in bad odour with the 
Excise. In reforming this part of the Statute-book, the fiscal re- 
gulations should be simplified and the fines lowered; the greater 
portion of the others may be swept away. It is questionable 
whether any act, save false weights and measures, should be 
visited by penalty, but be punishable by a magistrate according to 
the circumstances. Adulteration is indeed a heavy offence; but 
while the public are bent upon buying goods for less than prime 
cost, it will most assuredly prevail, be the penalties what they 
may. The only complete check is a‘respectable seller and a 
liberal buyer. if penalties, however, are to remain, let their 


ce 


| amount be somewhat proportioned to the offence; and let them be 
, | strictly enforced by a public officer, and not iemain a snare to the 
» | unwary and an instrument of extortion. 


We recommend this volume, not only to the man of business, 
but to the politician and the legislator. The first, jesting apart, 
will find it practically useful; it will give the second an insight 
into the working of many matters, and enable him to institute a 
not laborious comparison between public opinion and legislation 
in past and later times; the senator wil) find it a guide and a bea- 
con—a digest of existing laws which require consideration and 
improvement—a hint how to reform by moé doing likewise. 

* “Every couch-frame to be made with the side and bottom straight and at right 
angles to each other, having three sides permanently fixed, and the other side formed:by 
moveable boards of two inches in thickuess ; such couch to be so supported on the out- 


side in every part as to be of the same capacity when filled with grain as when.empty. 
Penalty for using couch otherwise made—forfeiture of the corn found therein, and 1003.” 


SPECULATION. 


Tue title is indicative of the work. Miss Parpog is a quick ob- 
server; her reflections are true, though neither original nor pro- 
found; her style is rather elegant; her narrative pleasing. She 
visited Portugal: from her own experience, and the information 
of others, she acquired a stock of materials; the novelty of the 
subject held out no temptation to alter them in the manufacture, 
and—another advantage—the English reader was unable to detect 
errors in manners or costume. Under these circumstances, she 
produced a very readable book : but—‘ save me from my friends 
—and from myself. The praises she received very probably acted 
upon her, the reputation she acquired upon her booksellers, and 
stimulated both parties to a speculation. As she had no fresh 
matter ready, a style of literature was selected which fashion has 
hitherto rendered a pretty safe card, and which, it appeared from 
experience, any one was competent to do, The result is a failure, 
whether the production be tested by the author's Portugal, or/by 
the higher class of novels. 

The story of Speculation is a story of two marriages and, a 
courtship. Mr. Nichols is a parvenu of immense fortune,* who 
speculates upon a noble wife to get connected with the aristocracy. 
His lady never loved him—as she somewhat gratuitously tells his 
Jriend : they soon quarrel; the bride carries on such a flirtation 
as probably never was yet carried on; and they finally separate. 
Mr. Eustace alias Smithson, son of a country clergyman, an! 
connected with the press, maxries for love; and luckily becomes 
possessed of a fortune, by the suddon and unexpected death and 
still more unexpected will of Mrs. Wilkins. Mr. Harcourt, a 
handsome barrister of two-and-twenty, is the hero of the piece, or 

* Every reader will recognize the oxigtnals. of this group, in the parties toa tale 9 
fashionable heaytlessness, some two years, ghd. 





